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Damning Evidence: Does McVeigh 
have a ghost of a chance? (see NATION) 


Oh, the Places We'll Go: Summer's coming, and 
roller coasters are part of the fun (see COVER) 
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Goodbye: Zaire’s Mobutu leaves his 
country a shambles (see WoRLD) 
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TO OUR READERS 


Perspective on America 


N AUSTRALIAN BY BIRTH, TIME ART CRITIC ROBERT HUGHES 

tends to view his adopted land—and its art—with an 

anthropologist’s eye. That’s probably as it should be. 

America, he likes to remind us, is an immigrant society, 
and its art reflects the cultures of its settlers. For the past 
three years, Hughes has been trying to capture the essence of 
these cultural accretions. One result is an 88-page special re- 
port titled American Visions, which will reach our subscribers 
and newsstands across the country this week. 

It is the equivalent of a complete issue of TIME produced 
by a single writer. “I felt like a stable owner who had sunk 
all his money into one Thoroughbred,” says assistant manag- 
ing editor Christopher Porterfield, who oversaw the project. 
Happily for us, Hughes never pulled up lame. His insight and 
his vigorous prose perfectly frame the lavish illustrations, 





LEGWORK: Hughes on paint-splattered floor of Pollock's studio 


which range from a 17th century Puritan headstone to Jack- 
son Pollock’s energetic Abstract Expressionism. 

Hughes laid the groundwork for the issue by trekking to 
more than 100 cities, including Charlottesville, Va., home of 
Monticello, “where you couldn’t sit down because everything 
was a historical monument,” and Prout’s Neck, Maine, where 
he looked upon the same “great, severe coastline” that in- 
spired Winslow Homer. His cross-country expedition pro- 
duced an eight-part mini-series, also called American Visions, 
which will air on pss from May 28 to June 18, and a 635-page 
companion volume just published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Hughes, who came to Time in 1970, has made a career of 
balancing weekly art criticism with books and TV projects. 
American Visions follows such Hughes best sellers as The Cul- 
ture of Complaint and The Fatal Shore; the TV series takes its 
place with his 1981 series (and book) The Shock of the New. 
What's next? “Give me a break,” he says. “I’m going to catch 
some fish, strangle some crocodiles, sing macho songs.” 

Even the hyperproductive Hughes has his foibles. One of 
them, Porterfield says, is to keep pushing back the promised 
delivery time for his copy. “We cordially lied to each other 
throughout,” says Porterfield. “Every deadline I threatened 
him with had, like a Chinese box, at least three false bottoms.” 
The results, we’re pleased to say, justified the subterfuge. 


Vox President 
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In 1969, A Harvard 
Instructor Got An 
Education. 


Roger Rosenblatt witnessed 
the student uprising at Harvard 
that spring — and now looks 
back at the chaos and reflects 
on the controversies and long- 


term consequences. 


Coming APART 


er ROSENBLATT 


“Remarkable.,..Memoir can be as 
rich as fiction. By dramatizing a 
time of ideological crisis, and 
knitting it into his own conflicted 
development, Rosenblatt has 
new subtleties about all 

of our pasts.” 
ceased Lehmann-Haupt, 
New York Times 


“The most vivid memoir yet on the 
of campus uv} 


—John Leo 
U.S. News & World Report 
“Excellent....A compassionate, 
funny, and ba memoir.” 


—Mark Helprin, 
The Wall Street Journal 
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Imogene Cox 
Riceville, Tenn. 


YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT THE CAUSES OF 
addiction was a blessing [MEDICINE, May 
5]. I'm a recovering alcoholic and an ex- 
smoker, and it took me a long time to 
accept addiction as a physical disease, 
not a character flaw, and to realize it 
must be dealt with in the same clinical 
manner as high blood pressure or can- 
cer. I hope that one of your readers who 
is so afflicted will finally look at himself 
or herself and say, “I’m a good person. 
I’m just sick, and I need help.” If so, you 
will have done more than sell a million 
magazines; you will have saved one life. 
Bill Bansbach 

Drexel Hill, Pa. 


AS A BIOLOGY WATCHER FOR MANY YEARS 
and a professional in pain management, 
I'd like to sound a note of caution regard- 
ing the dopamine hypothesis of addic- 
tion. What is known about the relation- 
ship among dopamine, brain content 
and addictive behavior is associative, not 
causal. Even those of us who are advo- 
cates of greater understanding of neuro- 
transmitter mechanisms in human be- 
havior do not see the situation as “simpler 


than anyone has dared imagine.” As our | 


attempts at interdiction and control 


demonstrate, there is a flaw in advocating | 


simple solutions to complex problems: 
the solutions are usually wrong. 


President, CKM Diagnostics, Inc. 
Bozeman, Mont. 


YOUR COVER STORY WENT A LONG WAY 
toward helping the public understand 
that addiction is a disease. We in the 
addiction field have known there is a def- 
inite physical component. However, ad- 
diction is more complex and cannot be 


fully understood by just looking at brain | 


chemistry. Addiction has physical, psy- 

chological, social-familial and spiritual 

aspects. To treat addiction adequately, 
one must address all of these. 

Tom Hargrove 

Addictions Counselor 

Gallatin, Tenn 
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How We Get Addicted 

¢¢ Now weve got someone else to 
blame. It’s no longer, “The devil 
made me do it? We can blame God 
for the dopamine in our brains! 99 


YOUR STORY LEFT OUT PSYCHOLOGY IN 
favor of neurophysiology and thereby 
revealed two more serious American 
addictions: one, the desire to explain 
complex human psychology in simplis- 
tic, materialistic terms, and the other, 
the need for a pill to solve every problem. 
True, the “dopamine cycle” may reveal 
the physiological underpinnings of hu- 
man cravings; however this is not really 
the whole story. 

Though dopamine pleasure may 
“take hold” and perpetuate addictive 


| behavior, the source of the need is psy- 


chological and relational. People turn to 
drugs and whatever else will give them 
the dopamine rush, either as a misguid- 
ed way of connecting or to deaden the 
pain of being disconnected. But crav- 
ings, though reflected in physiology, are 
rooted in loss and live in thoughts and in 
the stories we tell ourselves. They float 
through the mind like a poisonous cloud 
and plague us with a sense of need and 
visions of what “might have been.” 
Robert Greenway 
Olympic Ecopsychology Institute 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


WHILE TREATING ADDICTED PEOPLE ON A 
daily basis, I have found that cognitive 
techniques enable people to learn new 


| coping skills, but that a common mecha- 
Philip C. Cory, M.D. | 


nism underlying addictive behaviors is 
stinkin’ thinkin’ (a term coined by Alco- 
holics Anonymous long before cognitive 


| therapy), which refers to beliefs that lead 


people to engage in addictive behaviors 
despite their potentially devastating con- 
sequences, Some types of such thinking 
are anticipatory beliefs (“I’m gonna win 
a fortune tonight at the casino”), relief- 
oriented beliefs (“If I smoke a cigarette, 
I won't be so tense”) and permissive be- 
liefs (“One piece of chocolate won't kill 
me”), According to cognitive therapy, 
“recovered” people have replaced their 
addictive beliefs with more adaptive 
ones (“I can enjoy life without drinking, 
drugs, gambling or smoking”). As we 
continue the search for common mecha- 
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nisms that underlie addictions, I hope 

we won't forget that the mind and brain 
are distinct and inseparable. 

Bruce S. Liese 

Kansas City, Kans. 


I TAKE EXCEPTION TO THE COMMENT BY 
Alan Leshner, director of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, that for a recov- 
ering person “the occasional relapse is 
normal.” Thanks to the programs of A.A. 


Crying Foul over the Fish 











and Al-Anon, the occasional relapse is 
not normal for our family. I learned in 
Al-Anon that I do not have to accept 
another person’s active alcoholism as 
normal behavior; it is not. My husband 
has been continuously sober in the fel- 
lowship of A.A. for eight years. And we've 
personally known members with more 
than 40 years of sustained sobriety. The 
fact that there can be full recovery from 
this devastating family illness is the light 


Many readers wrote about our cover art on addiction [MEDICINE, 
May 5], commenting on the striking illustration of a humanized 
fish going for the hook. A few, like Tom Wilson of Chadiwick, lil., 
were disgusted. “I understand the need to produce covers that 
attract attention,” said Wilson, “but the hideous image you chose 
goes far past the limits of taste. It’s pandering and totally 
unnecessary!” To Ellen Ritter of Westport, Conn., the cover was 
menacing and “clearly capable of causing nightmares in small 
children!” Indeed, the wide-eyed, three-year-old daughter of 
Richard J. Bornhofen in Raleigh, N.C., cried, “That's real scary, 


Dad,” as she pointed toward the copy of Time on the family’s coffee table. Wrote 
Bornhofen: “As | lifted the magazine closer to look, my daughter literally jumped 
backward and went running for Mom. Is this the reaction you had in mind?” While 
agreeing that our portrayal of addiction was “repulsive,” Richard R. Heyde of 
Bryan, Texas, thought the illustration made its point very well and urged wider 
distribution of the image, “like on the back of every pack of cigarettes.” 


at the end of the tunnel for so many of us. 
And the knowledge that our three-year- 
old son does not have to grow up in alco- 
holism is the greatest blessing of our 
lives. All it takes is the willingness to 
practice the principles of Al-Anon and 
A.A. constantly in all our affairs. 
Heather Farrell Bernard 
Staunton, Va 


EVEN “BENEFICIAL” ACTIVITIES WHEN 
done to excess can be addictive. The key 
is to follow the ancient Greek maxim 
“Nothing to excess,” even being overly 
moderate. Each person is free to inter- 
pret excess, but it is important to know 
one’s limits (“Know thyself”). Such is the 
struggle of life: keeping the balance. 
Joe Barile 
Redwood City, Calif. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT PART OF MY TWO- 
year addiction to narcotic pain relievers 
was the secrecy. I needed and eventually 
wanted help, but was terrified of job- 
application inquiries about my past drug 
and alcohol treatments and the availabil- 
ity of medical histories, despite privacy 
laws. Although I am currently drug free, 
it is comforting to know that Rafael Rios, 
a recovered heroin addict and the direc- 
tor of A Safe Haven in Chicago, feared 
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the sight of bare arms. Each time I walk 
into a drugstore or supermarket with a 
pharmacy, I can feel that pill going down 
my throat. 
Name Withheld 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AS A RECOVERING SHOPLIFTER, | KNOW 
the payoff was not just the high but also 
the immediate gratification. Shoplifting 
was a way for me to express my anger, to 
reward myself when life didn’t, and to fill 
emptiness. It was a way of giving myself 
the illusion of control. You can say all this 
goes back to dopamine, but haven't we 
seen many people who, although stabi- 
lized chemically, continue to be addicted 
or switch addictions? There’s more to 
addiction than meets the neuron. 
Terrence Daryl Shulman 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HOORAY! A CURE FOR OUR ADDICTIONS IS 
on the way! Although this is what every- 
one loves to hear, the fundamental prob- 
lem of getting addicted will not go away. 
This leads again to what our society 
refuses to believe: abstinence from life’s 
many “pleasures” is the best way to lead 
a pleasurable life. 
Scott Whittal 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 
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IF WE OVERCAME OUR ADDICTION TO SEX, 

all our problems would disappear—along 
with the human race. 

Bryce Denno 

Coronado, Calif. 


Tiger of Many Stripes 


| APPLAUD TIGER WOODS’ DETERMINATION 
to reflect all his nationalities [NATION, 
May 5]. If Iam just African American, I 
deny that my German mother or Black- 
foot Indian grandmother had anything to 
do with who Iam. The African Ameri- 
cans who say Woods is a traitor are assert- 
ing the same kind of racism that demands 
that I as a multiracial person must re- 
nounce my other heritages for the sake of 
the African-American head count. Maybe 
only mixed-raced people like me can be 
considered true Americans. Do we not 
embody the concept of the great Ameri- 
can melting pot? 
Julie Jones 
Davenport, Iowa 


WE SHOULD NOT LOSE SIGHT OF WHAT 
Tiger really is: an extremely talented 
young man who will be a positive role 
model for years to come. 
Amy Erickson 
Penticton, B.C 








TAKING PRIDE IN WHO YOU ARE IS NOT 
the same as taking pride in those you are 
descended from. As long as ethnicity is 
celebrated before citizenship, our coun- 
try will suffer. A true melting pot 
couldn’t hyphenate American. 
Dean O. Dixon 
Buena Park, Calif. 


POSSIBLY TIGER WOODS, AN OBVIOUSLY 
intelligent young man, says he is a 
“Cablinasian” as a sardonic reaction to 
the current madness of racial and ethnic 
hyphenation in the U.S. Where is Amer- 
ican in this ludicrous mix of syllables? 
Alice Londner 
Fort Lee, N.]. 


Putting People in Boxes 


THE CATEGORIZATION OF AMERICANS IS 
the most ridiculous, ludicrous invention 
of government bureaucrats [NATION, 
May 5] who, under the pretense of “pro- 
tecting” minorities, invent something to 
do. If we continue to nurture the racial, 
ethnic and religious differences among 
us, our equalities will eventually disap- 
pear and we will become intolerant of 
anybody who is different from “us.” 
Borek Janik 
Chelsea, Mich 
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AS THE WORLD GROWS SMALLER, IT BE- 
comes harder to categorize people with 
one label. | come from a mixed bag of 
“white” nationalities. | have even been 
called a “mutt” and “Heinz 57 Varieties.” 
What I am, what we all are, is American. 
And the longer our families remain here, 
the deeper our roots will get, until the 
countries and races we originally sprang 
from will become a dream and we fuse 
into a new people made up of different 
backgrounds and colors. 
Mary Anne Gruen 
New York City 


I LIVE FOR THE DAY WHEN THERE IS ONE 
box to check, labeled “American.” 

Tiffany M. Scott 

Moncks Corner, S.C. 


Army Recruiters Under Fire 


YOUR ARTICLE “OFFENSIVE MANEUVERS” 
[NaTIoNn, May 5] shows what happens 
when traditional Army policies are trad- 
ed for feminist ideology. Ignoring the 
temptation that physical proximity poses 
during co-educational training in the 
armed forces has destroyed careers and 
weakened our defenses. Let's stop the 
nonsense and return to basics. 
Robert W. Bart 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


WHEN I WAS 17, I JOINED THE NAVY AND 
was harassed by a recruiter. Now at 30, I 
still vividly recall the incident. I com- 
pletely sympathize with these young 
women who are being taken advantage 
of. I’m so tired of Army and Navy officials 
saying they bear no responsibility. If not, 
then who is responsible? I didn’t ask to be 
attacked, nor did I at any time lead this 
man on. I was totally innocent. I hope 
the young women who have had similar 
experiences don’t blame themselves and 
stand up to this abuse. 
Cindy Miller 
Wichita, Kans. 


MARK THOMPSON’S STORY HAS NOT THE 
slightest hint that the women involved 
should bear any responsibility for their 
behavior. Here we have women who are 
18 years of age, considered mature, yet 
apparently they cannot be held responsi- 
ble for their decisions involving sex. 
Carissa Schaper chose to lie about her 
medical condition and become involved 
in an affair with a married sergeant, yet 
she is treated strictly as a victim. Policies 
that protect women from accountability 
are unfair to both sexes, and will proba- 
bly have a divisive influence in the years 
to come. 
Christopher C. Heard 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Roll Up Your Sleeves 


PERHAPS IT’S APPROPRIATE THAT THE VOL- 
unteer summit in Philadelphia [BusINEss, 
May 5] took place at the same time that 
Grand Forks, N.D., was experiencing 
severe flood damage. The roll-up-your- 
sleeves, let’s-get-moving attitude of the 
volunteers who helped the people of 
Grand Forks has made it very apparent 
that private, voluntary efforts can work 
infinitely more wonders than any govern- 
ment bureaucracy is ever capable of. 
Stephen V. Gilmore 
Charlotte, N.C. 


HOWEVER WELL INTENDED, THE PRESI- 

dent's parade in Philadelphia for volun- 

teerism appeared to be just another 

exercise in political vanillaism. Who can 
argue with citizens helping citizens? 

Joel B. McEachern 

Miami Springs, Fla. 


I'M NOT SO SURE THAT COMPANIES SHOULD 
be in the “business” of “doing good.” 
Doesn't this take away from a sense of 
personal responsibility and devalue the 
notion that all of us should be “doing 
good”? Maybe if more of us did good 
often—starting at home and in the neigh- 
borhood—there wouldn’t be such a need 
for “the do-good biz.” 

Juris Mazutis 

Nepean, Ont. 


Peru’s Bold Rescue 


MY CONGRATULATIONS TO PRESIDENT FU- 
jimori for having the courage and tenac- 
ity to refuse to capitulate to the terrorist 
demands that he release Tipac Amaru 
prisoners in exchange for the hostages 
[WorLD, May 5]. The loss of innocent life 
was unfortunate, but taking no Tupac 
Amaru prisoners clearly means there is 
less motivation for future terrorists to 
attempt another exchange for jailed com- 
rades. Fujimori has made Peru a safer, 
saner country. 
Burt M. Richmond 
Chicago 


YOUR REPORT ON PERU COMMENDED 
President Fujimori and the military for 
an excellent job in ending the hostage 
crisis. In reality, there is no cause for cel- 
ebration. Whether or not one supports 
the actions of the Tapac Amaru rebels, 
one has to remember that nobody was 
killed during the initial taking of the 
embassy or the subsequent four months. 
Yet after the explosive resolution of the 
hostage crisis, 14 rebels, three soldiers 
and one hostage were dead. Fujimori’s 
action was nota triumph for Peru. It was 
a funeral for diplomacy, a slap in the face 








for peaceful negotiation, a glorification 
of violence. It not only may make mar- 
tyrs out of the rebels but also has greatly 
strengthened the military. The future 
of democracy in the country is threat- 
ened, while the underlying problems of 
poverty that lead to terrorism continue 
to be ignored. 
Jeffrey W. Mahrer 
Raleigh, N.C. 


AFTER MONTHS OF PLEADING WITH THE 
rebels to restore the hostages to their 
families and after offering the kidnap- 
pers safe exit to the country of their 
choice, Fujimori found that his efforts 
were useless because of the terrorists’ 
intransigence, Fujimori had to engage in 
a well-planned attack, which sadly 
caused 18 deaths. So I ask, Can anybody 
blame him for saving 71 lives? 
Eduardo Aguirre 
Lima 


IT IS HARD TO BELIEVE THAT FUJIMORI 
chose such a risky intervention in order 
to “increase” his popularity with the 
impoverished people of Peru. In this 
context TiME’s reporters say, “If Fuji- 
mori is to stay there and run again suc- 
cessfully in the election three years from 
now, he will have to do more than chase 
guerrillas.” Ecuadorians expect to see 
Fujimori acting like a democratic Presi- 
dent, not the Rambo of Peru. The ideal is 
to reach a peaceful resolution of the old 
border issue with Ecuador before the 
next century, not to create a military con- 
flict. It is time to direct public funds to 
provide social services. 
Mario P. Andrade-Vera 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


AS LONG AS BRUTAL, AUTHORITARIAN GOV- 
ernments like Fujimori’s prevail in Peru 
and other countries in Latin America, 
there will always be movements like 
Tupac Amaru and Shining Path to con- 
tend with, Fujimori should enjoy this so- 
called victory of his while he can. 

Aldo Nicolas Mena 


Albuquerque, N.M. 


YOUR COVERAGE OF THE HOSTAGE-CRISIS 
solution in Lima was accurate and con- 
cise. Unfortunately, the much larger 
problems of poverty and unemployment 
to which you refer are not amenable to a 
swift and spectacular solution like the 
one applied here. Perhaps Fujimori 
would be just as bold and efficient in 
tackling them, but given the magnitude 
of the problems and the impatience of 
the people, he might not get the required 
lasting support. 
Hugo R. Zea 
Lima 
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Level Playing Field 


YOUR REPORT ON FEDERAL RULES TO EN 
sure equal opportunities for female stu 
dent athletes [SporT, May 5] really hit 
home. Our son, a high school lacrosse 
player, is no longer interested in attend- 
ing Michigan State University because it 
recently dropped its men’s team in an 
effort to comply with Title LX. Some 
schools have shown that proportional 
numbers of male and female athletes can 
be achieved without eliminating men’s 
But compliance is difficult for 
schools that carry football squads equal to 
of most othe 
sports. Title IX was designed to promote 
fairness, a goal | applaud. But is it fain 
that my daughters are gaining opportu 
nities at the expense of my son? 
Lawrence H. Berger 
Devon, Pa 


teams 


four times the average 


IN APRIL THE BROWN UNIVERSITY ADMIN- 
istration filed a Title IX compliance plan 
with the U.S. District that de- 
motes the gymnastics team to a “donor- 


Court 


funded” status, effectively pronouncing 
a slow-death sentence for the team. This 
is a rejuvenated, dynamic and dedicated 
group of female athletes recruited well 
after the Title [X suit. These 21 potential 
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recruits to compete next year 
would certainly represent a helpful step 
toward Title IX compliance. You would 
think that a great institution of learning 
like Brown would be above retaliation of 
this type 


eager 


Paul Boisvert 
Berwick, Maine 


SPORTS BY THEIR VERY PHYSICAL NATURE 
are primitive, and what's primitive has 
profound effects. Physical competence 
produces psychological confidence. We 
see that effect from the time an infant 
learns to pull herself up or take her first 
step; the glow that comes from those 
achievements is unmistakable 
sively, that confidence is known to trans- 


Progres 


fer to many other areas of achievement 

such as the classroom and the realm of 

leadership. Thank heavens for girls and 
also for Title LX 

M. Burch Tracy Ford, Head 

Miss Porter's School 

Farmington, Conn 


TITLE IX ISN’T ABOUT A LEVEL PLAYING 
field; it’s about a separate playing field 
Whenever women have to compete with 
men on a level field they have been 
The result is that stan- 
dards are lowered for women but not for 
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Congress actually reduced the 
standards for women in the military 
setting the stage for the sexist double 


men 


standard for physical requirements 
Jason Larix 
Missoula, Mont 


Mothers of a Certain Age 


WHERE ARE ALL THE BIBLE DEFENDERS IN 
the uproar directed at the 63-year-old 
California woman having a baby [WasH- 
INGTON Diary, May 5]? Do not the Jews 
of old owe their existence to an “old” 
woman? What of the other “old” women 
of the Bible who bore children? It’s time 
our religious leaders made a statement. 
Let the moderns keep quiet. 

Phyllis Moore 


Las Vegas 


Faith vs. Medicine 


IT IS BEYOND MY COMPREHENSION THAT 
people would carry their religious beliefs 
so far as to cause the deaths of their chil 
dren, not once but twice [RELIGION, May 
5]. The Nixons should have been jailed 
the first time, and perhaps that might 
have prevented a second tragedy 
Abbie Heppe, age 14 
Wayne, Pa 
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AFTER SEVERAL THOUSAND YEARS, YOU 
would think we would stop the Jezebels 
(the American Medical Association) from 
attempting to kill Elijah and the Proph- 
ets, who just want to depend on their 
God for the preservation of their lives. 
Your story on Dennis and Lorie Nixon, 
“Her Dying Prayers,” illustrates the typ- 
ical 90s rush to judgment that would 
convict a family on the basis of its reli- 
gious beliefs and the fact that its mem- 
bers pray to God for healing. Were Jesus 
traveling the roads of Altoona, Pa., rather 
than Galilee, healing the sick and 
preaching, he would have been tried 
under the full power of prosecuting 
attorney William Haberstroh. 
Casey W. Wright 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


TO INSIST THAT SICKNESSES BE TREATED 
with prayer alone is stubborn willful- 
ness; to impose such conditions on chil- 
dren should be considered criminal. But 
Pennsylvania, where the Nixon children 
died, and 45 other states have religious 
exemptions in their child-abuse and 


-neglect laws, denying the 14th Amend- | 
ment right, equal protection under the | 


law, to children of members of the Faith 
Tabernacle, the Christian Science Church 
and various other sects. When child- 








protection groups have petitioned legis- 
latures to remove these exemptions, the 
legislators have bowed to church lobby- 
ing and refused. If parents of children 
dead for lack of medical care have “suf- 
fered enough,” legislators have not. 
Marion S. Cooley 
Wyoming, Ohio 


THE PERSON WHO NEEDS TO BE JAILED IS 
the dead children’s grandfather and fam- 
ily pastor, Charles Nixon, for filling the 
minds of his trusting parishioners with 
rubbish and for distorting Scripture. 
Nowhere does the Bible say that sick 
children should be denied proper med- 
ical treatment or that it’s “God’s will” for 
children to die. “Freedom of religion” 
doesn’t mean condoning murder. How 
many more children must die before the 
Faith Tabernacle Congregation is shut 
down and the pastor defrocked? 
(The Rev.) Sally L. Carpenter 
Seelyville, Ind 


New-Millennium Transportation 


NEWS THAT THE ASHES OF LSD GURU TIM- 
othy Leary and Star Trek creator Gene 
Roddenberry have been put into orbit 
[NoTEBOOK, May 5] reminds me that 
according to Jewish tradition, the 








Prophet Elijah is already there. Just 

think, it took the Celestis firm and a 20th 

century rocket to accomplish what Elijah 

did thousands of years ago with a whirl- 
wind and an old-fashioned chariot. 

Wilbur F. Ensey 

Meadowlands, Minn. 


Remembering F.D.R. 


HIGH SIDEY’S COMMENTARY URGING THAT 
the memorial statues of Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt [AMERICAN SCENE, April 28] show 
him in a wheelchair made me want to 
scream. Are we building a memorial to 
a great President or to a distinguished 
polio victim? If I were famous enough to 
have a memorial statue, would the hear- 
ing impaired of America demand it show 
me with a hearing aid in each ear? We are 
fortunate that the protesters don’t de- 
mand the memorial represent F.D.R. by 
an empty wheelchair. 
George Zinnemann 
Annapolis, Md. 


IF ROOSEVELT DURING HIS LIFETIME 

did not want anyone to know he could 

not walk without help, why should his 
disability be emphasized in death? 

Ernest Porter 

Chappaqua, N.Y. 








How to talk to your child about drinking so he won't just hear 














Advertising on Ellen 


YOUR STORY ON ELLEN DEGENERES AND 
her decision to “come out” on her show 
(TELEVISION, April 14] inaccurately stat- 
ed that Chrysler, among other compa- 
nies, announced it would not continue to 
sponsor the show. Chrysler did not ad- 
vertise on the April 30 show because of 
the media sensationalism surrounding 
that particular episode. We did resume 
our advertising on the May 7 show. 
Megan Giles, Dodge Brand 
Public Relations Manager 
Chrysler Corporation 
Auburn Hills, Michigan 





Where Have All the Icons Gone? 


YOUR COVER STORY ON THE MOST INFLU- 
ential people in the U.S. [THE TIME 25, 
April 21] was a sad commentary on the 
direction in which American society is 
evolving. There was a time when Ameri- 
can icons influenced history by their 
strong moral leadership. Today they are 
predominantly career bureaucrats, par- 
tisan activists, shallow entertainers, 
mediocre musicians, salvation gurus, 
shock artists and others who make a liv- 
ing dredging the murky depths of society. 
In a society where the social fabric is 








frayed and there is little role for human 
values, any icon that people can cling to 
seems a good one. The process that 
makes most of your list influential is the 
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same one that makes people join crazy 
cults that promise instant family, instant 
society, instant salvation. There were 
three people on your list who have the 
stature and the ability to provide true 
moral leadership and vision to the 
world— Madeleine Albright, Colin Powell 
and George Soros. Has American society 
unraveled to such an extent that you 
could not find 22 more people like them? 
Mayukh K. Dhar 

Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 
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Let's face it. The subject of drinking isn't easy to 


discuss with your kids. But talking about it can make 


all the difference. In fact, according to kids themselves 


parents have more influence than anyone else when 


it comes to choosing whether or not to drink’ 


That's why Anheuser-Busch developed a helpful 


guide called "Family Talk about Drinking” Written 


blah blah blah blah blah blah blah blah. 


by authorities on child and family issues, this booklet 


covers topics like peer pressure, teen drinking, and 


drinking and driving. For a free copy call 1-800-359-TALK 


Your child wants your guidance and needs your 


involvement. Regardless of how it may seem, if you let 


him know you care, he'll be all ears 
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VERBATIM 


441f you don’t consider what 
happened in Oklahoma, Tim 
was a good person.?7 
—Michael Fortier, testifying 
about Oklahoma City bombing 
suspect Timothy McVeigh 


4éin the morning ... [need 
20 minutes to cry ... To 
wake up and to make that 
shift, you know, and to just 
say, ‘This really sucks.’97 
—Christopher Reeve, 
explaining on 48 Hours how 





he copes with his paralysis 


4éThe hardest part was the 
night. It was so lonely.9? 
—Susie Maroney, of her 
historic, 24%- hour swim from 
Cuba to Florida 


44You have to live on a golf 
course and be able to 
support me and my family. 
I'm available.?9 
—O.J. Simpson, announcing 
that he’s open to romance on 
the TV show American Journal 


44When your feet are 
unhappy, you’re a really 
unhappy person.7? 

Dr. Arthur Ward, on the 
Navy's new, comfortable boots 





WINNERS @ LOSERS 
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PARANOID PATRIOTISM?: Timothy McVeigh’s onetime Army buddy Michael Fortier 
suggested that beneath McVeigh's crew-cut calmness lay a man whose hatred of the 
government was so intense it might have led him to sacrifice 168 people 
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HOMER 
The ancients rule! Wandering Odysseus may Was Admiral Boorda’s medal detector caught 
finally find Nielsen heaven with TV mini-series jf in a decoration inflation of his own? 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE § KENNETH STARR 


Who needs the Lincoln Bedroom? G.0-P. raises What's in a name? High court rebuffs his 
$11.3 million with steak, tuxes and no apologies +f desire to be called “the United States” in suit 


TUSKEGEE SURVIVORS 
A belated “I’m sorry” from the government only —f Danish mother is thrown in jail for leaving baby 
begins to make up for a never-ending wrong on New York sidewalk. No wonder crime is down 
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Sandy May Be Dandy 


After White House chief of staff Erskine 
Bowles made it perfectly clear that he 
was tired of Washington, it took all of a 
New York minute for people to begin 
wondering about his replacement. O.K., 
the chief of staff and First Buddy will 
stick around at least until Congress puts 
the finishing touches on the budget in 
the fall, but the person 
upon whom most of 
the speculation has 
devolved is Sandy 
Berger, the National 
Security Council chief 


job last year bya 
whisker of his 
perpetual five o'clock 
shadow. Aides say Berger is much more 
of a disciplinarian than Bowles or Leon 
Panetta, and unafraid to give Clinton 
bad news with the bark off. An Asia 
specialist who enjoys the support of the 
First Lady, Berger is also intensely 
political and was one of Clinton’s first 





backers in 1988. What Berger lacks is the 


chumminess and personal chemistry 
that Clinton enjoys with Bowles. Clinton 
might also be reluctant to shuffle his 
foreign policy team now that it is 
clicking, The other candidates remain 
long shots. Al Gore’s guy, Jack Quinn— 
his former chief of staff—has gone into 
the private sector and is likely to remain 
there. And deputy chief of staff John 
Podesta has tangled with Hillary Clinton 
in the past. All of which makes Berger 
the early front runner. —By Michael Duffy 


who missed getting the 








The Newt Slim-Fast Diet 


In politics, appearances are everything. To 
assuage his critics, Newt Gingrich last week 
started paying down his debt to the ethics 
committee and promised not to borrow more 
than $150,000 from Bob Dole. But the 
appearance that Washington was talking about 
was more cosmetic: a newly svelte and shorn 
Speaker. Gingrich is following a regimen of careful eating and 
increased exercise that has resulted in a loss of nearly 20 Ibs. 
And the Georgia mop-top is getting his hair cut every two to 
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agenda to go with his new figure: improving education, fighting 
drugs, reducing teen pregnancy—all poll-tested issues in synch 
with middle-of-the-road Americans. —By James Carney 
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Speak Softly and Carry 
A... Walking Stick 


Yes, Bill Clinton is said to be often 
preoccupied about his place in 
history, what with wondering how 
future scribes of the presidency will 
compare him with some of his 
eminent 20th century Democratic 
predecessors. But no, surely it’s not 
possible that he could have been 
thinking about it on that fateful night 
in Florida last March. Yet his unlucky 
stumble on golfer Greg Norman’s 
stairs has served at least one purpo 
Let the record show that it has le 
him in the upright, three-legged 
company of Harry Truman, Frankl 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, / 
but does the cane make the man? 











v Get juiced. With Graperrurr 
suice, that is. Just one glass helps 
the body better absorb certain 
sedatives, antihistamines and oth- 
er medications. The active com- 
pound probably comes from the 
squeezed peel—so eating the fruit 
itself doesn’t help much. 

V Some guys can take a bye. Most 
men ages 50 to 70 probably don’t 
need annual testing for PROSTATE 
cancer. Researchers say men can 
safely wait two years if their blood 
level of prostate-specific antigen 
(PSA) measures below 2. 

V Becominga survivor. A woman's 
odds for beating ovaRIAN cANCER— 
one of the deadliest forms of the 
disease—may be getting better. A 
preliminary study shows that 70% 
of patients who received a new 
three-drug combination were dis- 
ease free 22 months later. 


THE BAD NEWS 

Beauty marks are not so beau- 
tiful. Though doctors have long 
known that large, abnormal-looking 
moles can turn malignant, they now 
say ordinary motes may be risky too. 
People with lots of them (100 or 
more) may have the same odds of 
developing a melanoma as those 
who've had repeated sunburns. 

v Why we scream about ice cream. 
Some 30% of ice cream lovers wind 
up with a brief but intense head- 
ache within seconds of taking a 
mouthful. The reason: when cold 
hits the back of the palate, nerve 
fibers become irritated, sending 
pain signals straight to the head. 

V Down with sunny-side ups. eces 
contaminated with Salmonella en- 
teritidis are the No. 1 cause of food- 
poisoning outbreaks in the U.S. 
Advice: cook until the yolk is firm. 


Sources—GO0D NEWS: Journal af Chnucal 
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Sex and the Single Pilot 


IR FORCE LIEUT. KELLY FLINN COULD BE THE POSTER CHILD FOR “SMART 
A Women, Foolish Choices.” The first woman to fly a B-52 bomber, she was 

named “the most distinguished” student at flight-training school. At 
Minot (N.D.) Air Force Base, Flinn was chosen to take the Secretary of the 
Air Force for a spin. 

But all that is over now. Flinn, 26, is applying for an honorable discharge 
to avoid facing a court-martial on charges including adultery and disobeying 
an order. Her decline began when she fell in love with Marc Zigo, a civilian 
who coached kids’ soccer at the base. Believing he was separated, she start- 
ed going out with him last summer. Soon he was telling her she was the love 
of his life, spoke of marriage and gave her an Irish promise ring. 

The relationship was private until another officer under investigation for 
misconduct pointed the finger at Zigo and Flinn. The two agreed to deny their 
affair, and she signed a statement in November saying the relationship was 
platonic. But Zigo, unbeknown to Flinn, 
blurted out everything to investigators, who 
probed for details about their foreplay, birth 
control and where they had sex. The official 
report is so graphic it is stamped WARNING: 
THIS REPORT CONTAINS EXPLICIT MATERIAL. In 
mid-December, the Air Force gave Flinn a 
written order not to come within 100 ft. of 
Zigo, but she was already living with him, 
thought they would be married and let him 
stay. She even took him home to meet her 
family at Christmas. 

In January the Air Force showed Flinn 
Zigo’s statement, and she knew she had fallen 
hard for the wrong man, a louse so low he 
makes George Costanza look like Sir Galahad. 
Zigo, whom she swiftly kicked out, had lied Broken heart, broken wings 
about nearly everything: his birthplace, his age, his marital status, his proba- 
tion on wife-beating charges. The ring he gave Flinn was the same one he had 
given his wife. He even lied about his soccer career. 

Foolish, hurtful, deceitful behavior in matters romantic and sexual occurs 
every day in civilian life. It elicits responses ranging from sympathy to “Boy, are 
you stupid” to higher ratings for your talk show—a potential silver lining for 
Kathie Lee Gifford. Much of this happens at work because, to paraphrase 
Willie Sutton, that’s where the opposite sex is. The question is, How much 
can—or should—an employer try to control it? There has to be a stricter stan- 
dard in the life-and-death military, but something is out of kilter when two mar- 
ried executives at aBc have an affair and one gets promoted to president of ABC 
News, while Lieut. Flinn, who had an affair with a civilian she initially didn’t 
know was married, faced dishonorable discharge and 9 years in prison. Does 
it make sense to throw 65,000 young women together with several hundred 
thousand males, under immense stress, boredom and loneliness—then also 
raise the bar on sexual misconduct far above where it is in society in general? 

The Air Force insists it isn’t the adultery that did Flinn in but disobeying an 
order and lying. Once again, it’s the cover-up, not the crime. Why wasn't she giv- 
en counseling, a reprimand or reassignment? At the same base where Flinn was 
being hounded, a lieutenant colonel having an affair with his secretary was given 
areprimand and fined $4,600 last year. Late last week the Air Force put out feel- 
ers encouraging Flinn to resign. Too bad she didn’t refuse to go quietly. a 
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THE NEW 1997 WIDE 


Wider is 


©1996 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Always wear safety belts, even with air bags. 








The wider the sweet spot, the longer the drive. Introducing the new 1997 WideTrack Grand Prix” from 
Pontiac. Its wheels are set wide to connect all available 240 supercharged horses to the road to give you 
better control on any track. Choose coupe or sedan and see for yourself: Wider is Better. 
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put Mr. Bugs Bunny 


‘ That's all, folks. 


on a new stamp this week. 
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A Day in the Salt Mines 


Seinfeld was renewed last week 
after supporting actors Michael 
Richards, Jason Alexander and Julia 
Louis-Dreyfus dropped their salary 
demands from $1 million per episode 
(what Jerry earns) and settled for 
$600,000 for next season's 22 
episodes (up from $160,000 a show). 
Apart from the unquantifiable 
attributes—timing, delivery, 
physical funniness—what exactly 











do you have to do to earn that kind 
U.S. of A. The Belt and the Buckle of dough? Herewith, stats of last 
For decades, scientists have recognized a week's discount-priced program: 
distinctive belt of eight Southern states 
Aig: where the incidence of stroke is 
\{\ significantly higher than the national Jerry Seinfeld 15 101 587 
— average. But a recent study revealed that (“erry”) 
AZ in one portion of that region, in an area Jason Alexander 13 62 568 
that parallels the Atlantic seaboard, strokes are (“George”) 
V mE even more prevalent. Dubbed the Buckle (of the Julia Louis-Dreyfus § 36 =. 322 
cr Stroke Belt, that is), these 153 counties in Georgia (“Elaine”) 
ye and the Carolinas have lower average incomes than Michael Richards 10 50 =©450 
the rest of the Belt. Scientists thought there must be (“Kramer”) 
a relationship between poverty and stroke mortality, mn = 
but the study shows that only 5% to 16% of the $PERWORD conTRACT CONTRACT 


Belt's excess strokes are due to socio-economic 





factors. So what's the explanation for the Belt and Seinfeld $1,703.58 $1,703.58 
the Buckle? It's a medical mystery Alexander $281.69 $1,056.34 
Stroke rate 30% higher than national average Louis-Dreyfus $496.89 $1,863.35 
Stroke rate 100% higher than national average Richards $355.56 $1,333.33 





The Ring’s the Thing 


They wrapped up the 1996 World Series back in 


and COURAGE, as well as HEART, which Torre 








thought best summed up his never-say-die squad. A 
single half-carat diamond beams as bright as a 
headlight in the center, and 23 smaller sparklers—one 
for each of the Yankees’ World Series triumphs— 


October, but only last week did the winners’ : 
championship rings roll into the New York Yankees’ } 
dugout. And as the Bronx Bombers’ sportscaster 





Phil Rizzuto used to say, “Holy Cow!” : twinkle on the entwined NY. Fifty-three 
Craftedbythe = = ___..+** qi Tar... of these finger bracelets were made 
Massachusetts- for the Yankee 
based Balfour oe ee ST Oe AS re organization, but 


company in 250 
separate steps, 
baseball’s mother 
of all memorabilia 
is 50% bigger than 
any Yankee World Series ring of 
the past. Manager Joe Torre consulted on the 
ornate design, which has glittering images of the 
World Series trophy, the jaunty Yankee top hat 
and the famed facade of the House that Ruth Built. 
Emblazoned on the sides are the words TRADITION 


for all you kids out 
there who want to 
be the very first on 
your block to wear 
a life-size replica of 
the Yankees’ World Series band 
(that’s Joe Torre’s ring at left), carefully cut 

out along the dotted lines, paste some cardboard to 
the back of the paper, trim neatly and fold the tabs, 
Then slip it on, and you too can feel like Derek Jeter, 
Andy Pettitte or—Holy Cow!—George Steinbrenner. 
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WON. SILVER CHARM, 3, the Preak- 
ness, by a nose over Free House. Hav- 
ing won the Kentucky Derby, the gray 
colt under jockey Gary Stevens could 
become the first horse since Affirmed 
in 1978 to win the Triple Crown. 


ENGAGED. GEORGE SHULTZ, 76, former 
Secretary of State, to Charlotte Mail- 
liard Swig, 63, chief of protocol for San 
Francisco Mayor Willie Brown. 


SENTENCED. JOHN DU PONT, 58, de- 
ranged chemical heir who killed an 
Olympic wrestler last year in a fit of 
paranoia; to 13 to 30 years in state cus- 
tody, to be spent in prison or a mental 
hospital; in Media, Pa. 


DIED. JAMES FOX, 59, tenacious for- 
mer FBI chief who got the goods on the 
Teflon don, John Gotti, and the World 
Trade Center bombers; of sepsis; in 
New York City. 


DIED. HARRY BLACKSTONE, 62, melo- 
dramatic magician whose sleights 
of hand conjured dancing hankies, 
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MELESTONES 
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BLACKSTONE IN 1980 BLAKESLEE IN 1976 


floating light bulbs and the memory 
of his mentor, Harry Sr.; of cancer; in 
Loma Linda, Calif. 


DIED. JOAN WESTON, 62, Roller Derby 
dervish who wreaked mayhem in the 
rink from the 1950s to the "70s; of a 
brain disease; in Hayward, Calif. 


DIED. DEAN KELLEY, 70, vigilant United 
Methodist minister who crusaded on 
behalf of God and the Constitution; of 
cancer; in West Swanzey, N.H. At the 
National Council of Churches, Kelley 
defended all believers. 


DIED. LAURIE LEE, 82, British poet 
whose memoirs traced the paths of 
his boyhood and the Andalusian trails 
of war; in Gloucestershire, England. 
The Edge of Day bore the musty scent 
of memory—and first love in the hay. 


DIED. ALTON BLAKESLEE, 83, ac- 
claimed science writer whose unpre- 
tentious prose for the Associated Press 
made even the atom bomb seem com- 
prehensible; on Long Island, N.Y. 
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20 YEARS 
AGO IN TIME 





Lazy Daze of Summer 


Whatever Jimmy Carter 
says about the energy crisis, 
the summer of ’77 does not 
look anything like the moral 
equivalent of war. Not for 
years, even decades, has the 
nation approached its vaca- 
tion time in such a collective- 
ly peaceful disposition—a 
mood of relief, resignation, 
exuberant ease and a bit of 


hedonism. The season feels 
like something from the mid- 
dle years of Eisenhower—or, 


50s had the cold 


war and other bad weather, 


since the 


maybe the analogy should go 
back, to a 
green period sometime in the 
’20s.. 
comfortable about indulging 
That 
self-indulgent note is the spir- 
. Hammock 


further vague, 


. Americans seem more 
somewhat 


themselves. 


it of the season .. 


July 4, 1977 


sales are up. 


Cover: Atour 
through the 
seasonal 
delights of a 
curiously feel- 
good era. 
Summer is 
here and the 
livin’ is pretty 
darn easy 





AP, 1969 





WHERE ARE THEY NOW: 


JOSEPH HAZELWOOD, 50; HUNT- 
INGTON, N.Y.; former tanker captain 
Eight years ago, the Exxon Valdez ran 
aground off Alaska, spewing nearly 11 
million gal. of oil into Prince William 
Sound. The name of the tanker and its 
captain became synonymous with envi- 


ronmental catastrophe. Sixteen months later, the vessel was 
back in the water under a new name (Exxon Mediterranean), but 


Joseph Hazelwood is still trying to redeem his own. After being 


fired by Exxon, stripped of his license and charged in criminal 
and civil suits, he fished for lobster and transported yachts for 
private owners. Though his license has long been restored, he 
has not found employment as a captain. He now works as a para- 
legal and maritime consultant for New York City’s Chalos & 
Brown, the law firm that represents him. He remains in legal lim- 
bo. Convicted of a single misdemeanor (negligent discharge of 
oil), he had that verdict reversed on appeal. Alaska is appealing 
that ruling to the state supreme court. His lawyers, meanwhile, 
are busy appealing the civil-court judgments against him. 


—By Jamil Hamad, Janice Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford, Alain Sanders, Susanne Washburn 
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Feel the strength. 








Seow 
SURPRISE EVIDENCE The key to the Ryder truck was found where McVeigh 
allegedly parked his getaway car. His fingerprints were not on it, however 
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THE BUR 


By JAMES COLLINS 


HEN JOSEPH HARTZLER, 
the lead prosecutor in the 
Oklahoma City bombing 
case, made his opening 
statement to the jury last 
month, he began with a 
story of two little boys. 
Just before 8 o'clock on 
April 19, 1995, Tevin Garrett's mother 
dropped him off at the day-care center in 
the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building. 
“Tevin, as so often happens,” Hartzler said, 
“cried and clung to her.” A two-year-old 
friend of Tevin’s, Elijah Coverdale, was 





to 


moved to sympathy. “Elijah,” Hartzler 
continued, “came up to Tevin and patted 
him on the back, and comforted him as his 
mother left.” An hour later, the bomb ex- 
ploded, and both children were killed. 
From the moment he described the 
kind gesture of little Elijah Coverdale, 
Hartzler and his team have held the court- 
room rapt, mixing sentiment with a crisp 
presentation of damning evidence. When 
he rests his case early this week, Hartzler 
will be able to look back on a prosecution 
that has performed almost without flaw. 
McVeigh’s friend Michael Fortier, the gov- 
ernment’s key witness, testified convincing- 
ly that McVeigh planned the bombing; the 
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TERRIBLE CARGO Asecurity camera near the Murrah building 
records a Ryder truck passing by five minutes before the blast 


NO 


witness who says he rented McVeigh the3 
Ryder truck used in the bombing identified = 
him without hesitation; the technical testi- 4 
mony has been pithy. There have also been; 
some surprises—like the ignition key to the 
truck that was found near the spot whereé 
McVeigh allegedly stashed his getaway car. 
All the while, the prosecutors have created” 
drama and pathos by interspersing testimo- 
ny from victims of the bombing. 

“They have been fabulous,” says John 
Coyle, who was one of McVeigh’s first 
lawyers and who has been watching the tri- 
al. “They're brilliant. I've never seen a 
prosecution put on as well as this one.” 

The effort has not made an impression 





THE BIG BREAK The truck's axle was found 500 ft. from the building. It 
carried an identification number that led authorities to McVeigh 


F PROOF 


on the public. Since the trial is not tele- 
vised, McVeigh is more like an evil cipher 

and the proceedings have not been the talk 
of lunchrooms across America. “Some peo- 
ple follow it,” says Everett White, 55, of 
Pueblo, Colo. “You see it in the papers, but 
it’s not like that other one, with ... what's his 
As for McVeigh’s guilt, says Mark 
Collins, city manager of Gunnison, Colo. 
“Jeez, you think there’s a question there?’ 

While McVeigh’s attorney 

Stephen Jones, has rattled some of the pros 
ecution witnesses, he has failed to under 

mine them. Often his team appear unpre- 
pared. If that weren't enough, sources tell 
TIME that Jones may be about to suffer a 


name?” 


lead 


Judge Richard Matsch. For 
Jones has said the bombing may 


blow from 
months 
have been the result of an international 
conspiracy. To gather evidence, Jones sent 
investigators to the Middle East and Asia 
Now, these sources say, Matsch may decide 
not to permit the defense to call witnesses 
who would testify about the alleged plot. 
Apparently 
Matsch that his theory is plausible enough 
to merit consideration by the jury. The gov- 


Jones has not convinced 


ernment is paying for McVeigh’s defense 
and with the cost of these investigations 
which were approved by Matsch, added to 
expenses and lawyers’ fees (at a maximum 
of $125 an hour), Jones will have spent 
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COINCIDENCE? Shortly before he is said to have picked up the truck, 
McVeigh was caught on video at a McDonald's near the Ryder outlet 


As the prosecution rests, 
Timothy McVeigh is in a very 
deep hole. Can his lawyers 
dig him out? 





nearly $10 million by the end of the trial 
Jones is an intelligent, wily lawyer, and 
he has a strategy: to convince the jury that the 
the infamous John Doe No. 2 is still at large 
and may really have been the one responsi 
ble for the bombing. The prosecution pre 
sented no witnesses who testified to seeing 
the bomb being constructed, nor did it call 
anyone who placed McVeigh at the crime 
scene. Several people, though, have made 
statements to the Fai that they saw a man re- 
sembling John Doe No. 2 with McVeigh in 
the days before the bombing. So Jones does 
have an opening. But can he exploit it in a 
contest with a prosecution that has operated 
as smoothly and powerfully as Deep Blue? 


ies] 
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Hartzler’s skills were well displayed in 
his handling of Michael Fortier. All along 
Fortier was going to be a problematic wit- 
ness. After McVeigh’s arrest, he had lied re- 
peatedly; he had bragged in telephone 
calls—taped by the FBI—about how he was 
going to make money off the case; and he 
was generally an unsavory character, unem- 
ployed and an admitted drug abuser. When 
he showed up in court, though, he looked 
very different from the way he did two years 
ago. His hair was cut; his face was clean 
shaven; his ears were without earrings. He 
wore a suit and tie and answered questions 
“Yes, sir” or “No, sir.” 


HIS KIND OF MAKEOVER OF AN UN 
sympathetic witness is standard, 
but Fortier had been groomed in 
other Hartzler spent 100 
hours preparing him for his time 
on the stand. As a result, Fortier 
responded forthrightly to Hart- 
zler’s questions, and to Jones’ too. He de- 
scribed how McVeigh served as best man at 
his wedding, held at a Las Vegas casino in 
July 1994. Soon afterward, Fortier said, 
McVeigh began to talk about taking “posi- 
tive, offensive action” against the govern- 
ment. A plan began to take shape. By Octo- 
ber, McVeigh and Terry Nichols had chosen 
a target: the federal building in Oklahoma 
City. (Nichols, the other person charged in 
the bombing, will be tried after McVeigh.) 
McVeigh wanted “to cause a general upris 


ways. 


ing in America,” Fortier said. The govern- 
ment workers “may be individually inno- 
cent, but because they were part of the evil 


34 


empire, they were guilty by association.” 
Fortier’s testimony provided details 
about McVeigh’s preparations that had 
never been heard before. He said, for ex- 
ample, that when he and McVeigh traveled 
to Oklahoma City from Arizona in Decem 
ber 1994 to case the Murrah building, 
McVeigh saw a Ryder truck on the road, 
pointed at it and said it was the kind of 
truck he wanted to use in the bombing. 
Fortier also said that McVeigh considered 
a suicide mission, driving the truck into the 
building and remaining at the wheel when 
it exploded. Then came the strangest mo- 
ment of the trial, when Fortier remarked, 
“If you don’t consider what happened in 
Oklahoma, Tim was a good person.” 
Hartzler’s questioning was so effective 
that Matsch instructed the jurors to keep an 
open mind during the cross-examination 
When his turn came, Jones went after For 
tier using transcripts of the telephone calls 
the Fai had taped. “[D]idn’t you say, “I want 
to wait until after the trial and do a book 
and movie rights ... Something that’s worth 
the Enquirer?’ ... You talked about a million 
dollars, and it just rolled off your tongue, 
didn’t it?” Fortier quietly answered, “Yes.” 
Sarcastic and sneering, Jones made cracks 
in Fortier’s character, but he did not shake 
the witness on any matter of substance. 
Two other people close to McVeigh tes 
tified for the prosecution. One was Lori 
Fortier, Michael’s wife, who described how 
McVeigh used soup cans to illustrate how 
he would arrange the barrels of explosives 
in the truck. She also testified that she 
helped make a false driver’s license for 
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THE JOHN DOE NO. 2 STRATEGY 
Stephen Jones has failed to 
undermine the prosecution’s 
witnesses. He hopes to make 
the jury wonder if the real 
culprit is still at large 


“BRILLIANT” The prosecution 
has performed as smoothly and 
powerfully as Deep Blue. Team 
members Patrick Ryan, left, and 
Sean Connelly walk alongside 
Hartzler, in wheelchair (he 
suffers from multiple sclerosis) 





McVeigh in the name of Robert Kling, the 
name the prosecution says McVeigh used 
when he rented the Ryder truck. McVeigh’s 
sister Jennifer corroborated the accounts of 
other witnesses who said that McVeigh har- 
bored a deep hatred of the Federal Govern 
ment and believed it had not atoned for its 
1993 attack on the Branch Davidians in 
Waco, Texas. In their last conversation be 
fore the bombing, Tim told Jennifer that he 
had moved from the “propaganda stage” to 
the “action stage.” Jennifer also said that 
Tim had described in November 1994 how 
he had nearly been in an accident with up 
to 1,000 pounds of explosives in his car 

In other key testimony, Eldon Elliott 
the owner of Elliott’s Body Shop in Junction 
City, Kans., pointed out McVeigh as the man 
who rented the Ryder truck from him 
Dealers in fertilizer, racing fuel and other 
possible ingredients in the bomb testified 
that McVeigh had approached them trying to 
buy these products in very large quantities 
Finally, Eric McGown, who worked at the 
Dreamland Motel in Junction City, the place 
McVeigh stayed in the days before the 
bombing, testified that he had seen McVeigh 
in a Ryder truck in the motel’s parking lot 

Jones had his best moments cross- 
examining McGown. The truck was picked 
up on April 17, 1995, but McGown could 
not remember whether he had seen it that 
day or the day before, Easter Sunday. Ob- 
viously, if McGown saw the truck on April 
16, it could not have been the same truck 
McVeigh is said to have rented. Nineteen 
years old, McGown became incoherent 
and stammered as Jones bore in on him 











This was not the only weak moment for 
the prosecution. Testimony about a phone 
card supposedly used by McVeigh was in- 
conclusive. On April 16 a security camera 
near the Murrah building recorded a 1984 
GMC truck driving by, and since Nichols 
owned a GMC truck of the same year, the 
government tried to use the video to cor- 
roborate its theory that he picked up 
McVeigh that night, after he parked his 
getaway car. But the defense easily popped 
this balloon, pointing out that dozens of 
people in the area might own such trucks. 
The Fst did not find McVeigh’s fingerprints | 
on the truck rental agreement, the ignition 
key or other pieces of evidence (although 
an expert testified that this was not unusu- 
al). This week prosecutors have the deli- 
cate task of introducing evidence from the 
FBI forensics lab, which has been excoriat- 
ed in a recent Justice Department report. 

Still, the hole Jones and McVeigh must 
climb out of is very deep. Prosecutors will call 
ascientist from the lab who was praised in the 
report and so limit the damage on that score, 
while presenting evidence that the clothing 
McVeigh wore on the day of his arrest carried 
the residue of explosives. If the jury is con- 
vinced of this, the hole will seem bottomless. 

Jones will turn to his last hope—John 
Doe No, 2. He was aman who employees at 
Elliott’s Body Shop said had accompanied 
McVeigh. The FBI sought him for months, 
but eventually concluded that the character 
was a mix-up with a soldier who visited the 
shop the day after McVeigh. But some 
doubt has always lingered over this identi- 
fication. Several people have said they saw 
a man resembling John Doe No. 2 with 
McVeigh at the Dreamland. No one saw 
McVeigh make the bomb or set it off, so 
someone else could have been responsible. 











Jones will ask the jurors how they can be 
sure McVeigh is guilty, with no eyewitness- 
es and John Doe No. 2 at large. If someone 
else is responsible, McVeigh does not de- 
serve the full punishment of the law. 
According to sources familiar with the 
defense, one woman Jones will call is Hilda 
Sostre, a maid at the Dreamland. In state- 
ments to the FBI obtained by TIME, she said 
that three days before the bombing, she 
saw a Hispanic man at the motel. He was in 
his late 20s and had a medium build, 
straight black hair and a large, round head. 
When Fsi agents showed her a sketch of 
John Doe No. 2, Sostre said, “My God, who 
did the sketch? It looks just like him.” 
Jones will probably also call Donald 
Lee Hood. In his statements to the FBI, also 
obtained by Time, he said that on April 17 
he saw McVeigh in the Ryder truck with a 
man who had short brown hair and who 
was in his early 20s, stood about 5 ft. 10 in. 
and weighed 170 lbs. When Hood was 











Don’t Mess with Richard Matsch 


UDGE RICHARD MATSCH IS NOTHING IF NOT PRECISE. HE STARTS HIS COURT 
at 9 a.m. sharp. No one gets into the courtroom after he walks in, between 
8:59:40 and 8:59:50 a.m. Absolutely. Cross him, and you will have a tale to 
tell. “He’s virtually always the brightest person sitting in that room,” says Lar- 
ry Pozner, a Denver attorney and a vice president of the National Association of 
Criminal Defense Lawyers. “In Denver, if you're going to be a federal trial 
lawyer, one stage is to be yelled at by Judge Matsch.” Says Pozner: “I’ve also seen 
agents of the Federal Government deeply regret they have come up short.” 
“What's the objection?” Matsch growled, when prosecutor Joseph Hartzler 
raised one amid the Oklahoma-bombing proceedings. At mid-sentence, Matsch 
cut him off: “There is no basis in that! Overruled!” Hartzler offered no challenge. 
Says Bob Miller, a Denver lawyer: “He 
doesn’t allow the government to wear the 
white hat.” While Matsch has allowed 
McVeigh’s defense a number of procedural 
victories, the judge remains tough with Jones 
and his associates, During jury selection, he 
berated a defense lawyer, calling his ques- 
tioning “incomprehensible.” The judge, who 
lost a daughter in a freak accident in 1992, 
has not gone out of his way to accommodate 
the families of the victims—acceding to re- 
quests for closed-circuit television coverage 
only after President Clinton signed a law 
specifically tailored to give them that right. 
The son of a Burlington, Iowa, grocer, 
Matsch, 66, was appointed to the federal 
bench by Richard Nixon in 1974, and has 
presided over cases ranging from school de- 
segregation to murder by extremist groups. 
He and his wife Elizabeth do not socialize 
much, and, apparently to avoid conflicts of interest, he often eats alone at law 
conventions. However, he is devoted to at least two things: his alma mater, the 
University of Michigan, and his hero, Atticus Finch, the small-town white 
lawyer assigned the unpopular task of defending a black man against rape 
charges in the novel To Kill a Mockingbird. Finch does so fervently but loses the 
case. Matsch describes Finch as “the opponent of oppression, the paradigm of 
propriety, the dean of decent citizens and the core of his community.” Those are 
the strict ideals Matsch expects his court to live up to. —By Patrick E. Cole/Denver 


THE JUDGE Precise and 
unwilling to suffer fools 











shown the sketch of John Doe No. 2, he 
said it looked identical to the man he had 
seen with McVeigh. Still another probable 
defense witness is Connie Marie Hood, 
who told the Fst that on April 14 she saw a 
man resembling John Doe No. 2 open the 
door of a room at the Dreamland and stick 
his head out. On April 16, she said, she saw 
someone who may have been the same 
man standing by a Ryder truck. 

Then there is Dana Bradley, a bombing 
victim whose leg had to be amputated dur- 
ing her rescue. She claims that she was 
looking out the window of the Murrah 
building on April 19 and saw a Ryder truck 
pull up. A burly, Hispanic-looking man, 
she says, got out—not a tall, thin, man with 
areddish buzz cut. Putting the testimony of 
the Dreamland witnesses and Bradley to- 


gether, Jones will argue that the govern- 
ment has failed to apprehend the man who 
may really have done the deed. As for 
McVeigh, sources familiar with the de- 
fense say he has repeatedly told his lawyers 
he would like to testify; they are assessing 
the risk of his doing so, but it is not likely. 

The prosecution can counter the de- 
fense by raising doubts about these witness- 
es’ accounts and saying that Jones wants the 
jurors to convict a chimera, while before 
them they see a flesh-and-blood person 
whose best friend says he planned the 
bombing, who had the state of mind to car- 
ry it out, has been linked to the Ryder truck 
and had traces of explosives on his clothes. 
Jones’ strategy has a ghost of a chance, but 
it’s just that—a ghost. —Reported by Patrick E. 
Cole/Denver 
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Empty-Bench Syndrome 


Congressional Republicans are determined to put 
Clinton’s judicial nominees on hold 


By VIVECA NOVAK WASHINGTON 


HE WANTED POSTERS TACKED TO THE 

walls of courthouses around the coun- 

try normally depict carjackers, kid- 
nappers and other scruffy lawbreak- 

ers on the lam. But these days the 
flyers might just as well feature distin- 
guished men and women in long dark robes 
beneath the headline HELP WANTED. As of 
this week, 100 seats on the 844-person fed- 
eral bench are vacant. Case loads 
are creeping out of control, and 
sitting judges are crying for help. 
The situation is urgent, says 
Procter Hug Jr., chief judge of 
the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which covers California 
and eight other Western states. 
Hug says that with a third of its 28 
seats vacant, the court has had to 
cancel hearings for about 600 
cases this year. Criminal cases 
take precedence by law, so at 
both the trial and appellate lev- 
els, it is civil cases that have been 
crowded out. Civil rights cases, 
shareholder lawsuits, product-li- 
ability actions, medical-malprac- 
tice claims and so forth are being 
pushed to the back of the line, 
however urgent the complaints. 
Chief Judge J. Phil Gilbert of the 
southern district of Illinois went 
an entire year without hearing a 
single civil case, so overwhelmed 
was he by the criminal load in a 
jurisdiction down to two judges 
out of four. “It’s litigants who end 
up paying the price for the de- 


lays,” says A. Leo Levin, a profes- w Judicial 100—and a record wait of 183 days from 
sor at the University of Pennsyl- v: PRES sabaniatl 

vania Law School. acancies nomination to confirmation 

ng ae : aaeeee ate i Mushrooming — 7% more cases filed in 1996 than 1995 (an 
ime soon. Democratic Senators Cask Lente increase of 24,000): 13% more cases filed 


have been slow in recommend- 
ing names to the White House, 
which in turn has dragged its feet 
in forwarding those recommen- 
dations to the Senate for confir- 
mation. At a private meeting 
with federal judges last week, 
Clinton promised to send close 
to two dozen new names to Capi- 
tol Hill by July 4. But once they 
get there, they face new hurdles. 


AND JUSTICE FOR AL 


As the appointment proces 


m Delay Settling 
Cases 


m= Growing 
Backlog 


Last year the Senate confirmed only 17 fed- 
eral district-court judges and none for the 
appeals courts. This year looks even worse, 
with only two confirmations thus far. The 
number of days from nomination to confir- 
mation is at a record high of 183, and 24 seats 
have been vacant more than 18 months, 
qualifying them as judicial emergencies. 
This slowdown in judicial confirma- 
tions is not due to congressional lethargy. 
Just the opposite. With Republicans firmly 





1, litigants f 





in 1996 than in 1992 (43,000 more) 


60% above the average wait in some areas 
(200 days from filing last brief to hearing 
in the Ninth Circuit; the nationwide average 


is 120 days) 
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.» BUT WHEN? 


ay the price 


Number of cases more than three years old up 
20% since 1995 (from 13,538 to 16,152) 





in control of the Senate, many of the party’s 
theorists feel they have the power—and the 
rightful mandate—to implement the ideals 
of a conservative revolution that lost its fo- 
cus in recent years. So they have been not so 
quietly pursuing a historic change in the 
ambiguous “advise and consent” role the 
Constitution gives the Senate in the selec- 
tion of federal judges. The successful assault 
by Democrats on Ronald Reagan's nomina- 
tion of Robert Bork for the Supreme Court 
helped open the way for what has become a 
more partisan and ideological examination 
of all judicial nominees. 

Some Republicans have as much as de- 
clared war on Clinton’s choices, parsing 
every phrase they've written for evidence of 
what they call judicial activism. That label 
has long been applied to judges who come up 
with imaginative new legal principles in 
their decisions rather than sim- 
: ply following the letter of the law 
® or the Constitution. Lately the 
® term has been tossed around like 
insults at a brawl. “The Republi- 
4 cans define ‘activist’ according to 
their political agenda,” says a 
= federal judge. “It’s O.K. to be an 
? activist if you're striking down af- 
firmative action and gun-free 
school laws. It’s not if you're 
overturning abortion restrictions 
and the line-item veto.” 

Meanwhile, nominees are 
left adrift. The federal bench’s 
poster child of the moment is 
Margaret Morrow. Nominated 
in May 1996 with broad biparti- 
san support, Morrow was the 
first woman president of the Cal- 
ifornia Bar Association, has hada 
distinguished career in private 
practice and could fill a trophy 
case with her awards and cita- 
tions. She cleared the judiciary 
committee unanimously but got 
stuck in last year’s G.o.P. freeze- 
out on the Senate floor. Clinton 
sent her name back up this year, 
but in the meantime, conserva- 
tives began raising questions 
about some of her writings the 
committee hadn't seen. After an- 
other hearing, she received a let- 
ter from Republican Senator 
Charles Grassley asking her 
position on every ballot initiative 
that’s come up in California over 
the past decade, in effect asking 
which levers she pulled in the 
voting booth. Morrow’s nomina- 
tion still isn’t scheduled for a 
vote, and she isn't even the 
longest-suffering nominee. That 
distinction belongs to William 
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Fletcher, named by Clinton to the Ninth Cir- 
cuit in April 1995. 

Orrin Hatch, chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, says he would like to 
clear the backlog. “Playing politics with 
judges is unfair, and I am sick of it,” he said 
in March. But those close to him say he’s 
feeling pressure from the right, and indeed 
his remarks have become more combative. 
Last week he told a group of judges that he 
would refuse “to stand by to see judicial ac- 
tivists named to the federal bench.” 


EPUBLICANS ARE ALSO AIMING 

rocket launchers at those lucky 

enough to have already been issued 

their robes. Proposals range from 

having three-judge panels, rather 
than a single judge, hear challenges to bal- 
lot initiatives to radical notions like amend- 
ing the Constitution to eliminate lifetime 
tenure. Lawmakers have taken to threatening 
impeachment proceedings against judges 
whose rulings they dislike. House majority 
whip Tom DeLay of Texas, a chief proponent 
of using the impeachment process much 
more freely than it is now, says he wants “to 
make an example” of someone this year. 
Some candidates they're considering: Judge 
Thelton Henderson in California, who struck 
down a voter-approved referendum end- 
ing state affirmative-action programs (he has 
since been reversed); Judge John Nixon in 
Tennessee, who has reversed several death- 
penalty convictions; and Judge Fred Biery in 
Texas, who has refused to seat a Republican 
sheriff and county commissioner because 
of a pending lawsuit challenging some ab- 
sentee ballots. Not mentioned are judges like 
New York's John Sprizzo, who freed two men 
who had blocked access to an abortion clin- 
ic because they acted on religious grounds. 

So far, the Republicans see no real 
downside to picking on the third branch of 
government. “Some of these rulings have in- 
flamed mainstream America,” says Clint 
Bolick of the conservative Institute for Jus- 
tice. “So when the G.o.P. elevates this issue, 
it is seen as a winner.” 

It’s ironic that these fusillades should be 
coming now, when even activists like Bolick 
concede that Clinton’s nominees have been 
mostly moderate, and liberals are moaning 
that the President hasn't done enough to 
counteract the effect of 12 straight years of 
Republican court choices. But what itadds up 
tois “probably the most intense attack on the 
judiciary as an institution ever,” says Robert 
Katzmann, a lawyer and political scientist 
who has written a book on Congress and the 
courts. “The framers of the Constitution tried 
to create a system in which judges would 
feel insulated from political retribution. 
That's being undermined.” |—With reporting 
by John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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Anybody Home? 


Here’s a bipartisan program that is saving taxpayers millions every year: 
nearly 250 of the government's 726 most senior jobs are going unfilled, an 
unusually slow pace even by Clinton standards. Posts prestigious and 


powerful are going begging: Surgeon General, ambassador to Russia, head of 
the Food and Drug Administration, five of the top six slots at Justice and the 


Deputy Secretary of Commerce. Several factors are at work: 





WHITE HOUSE INDECISION 





In the beginning, there was EcG—for Ethnicity, 

Geography and Gender, the three factors used by 

Clinton to select nominees. Those characteristics 
Bae still count, but sheer desperation to avoid any hint 

of S—for Scandal—has nearly choked the process 
toa halt. Burned by an outspoken Joycelyn Elders and a bum- 
bling Henry Foster, Clinton has yet to name a Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The Administration is dawdling even on routine ap- 
pointments such as the promotion of David Lipton from 
Treasury Assistant Secretary to Undersecretary. 








THE DRIVEN-SNOW PROBLEM 





Since 1978, nominees have had to fill out mind- 
numbing forms that demand details of every- 
thing from teenage drug use to housekeeper 
taxes, and then submit to separate White 
House, FBI and Senate investigations, all of 
which can take several months. Some nominees pre-empt 
questions themselves: last week cia director-designate 
George Tenet asked the Senate to delay his confirmation 
vote in order to look into investments his father gave him 
without his knowledge in 1983. 


w4 
a 





OBSTRUCTION 








In a bitterly partisan Washington, Senate Re- 
publicans can make a name by morphing into 
one-man roadblocks. Alabama’s Richard Shelby 
clocked 15 minutes of fame by stopping CIA nom- 
inee Anthony Lake, who eventually withdrew. 
Orrin Hatch, head of the judiciary committee, last week 
abruptly postponed hearings for Eric Holder to be Deputy At- 
torney General because Holder’s office once asked the 1Rs to 
delay a probe of D.C. police officers. Fifty-seven other presi- 
dential nominations are awaiting congressional approval. 











WHO NEEDS THIS? 


The hypothetical voice of a prospective nomi- 
nee: “I make six figures and have an expense ac- 
count that reaches from here to eternity. Tell me 
again why I would want to run the nomination 
gauntlet to toil away in a huge government bu- 
reaucracy.” Statements like that help explain why a nominee 
like businessman and Democratic fund raiser Terry Mc- 
Auliffe withdrew his name from consideration for Secretary 
of Commerce. Even hush-hush high finance isn’t a draw: two 
governorships on the Federal Reserve are vacant. Any takers? 
—By Sally B. Donnelly/Washington 
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Burton's Glass House 


Does he have the probity of a prime-time 
prosecutor? Newt seems to have doubts 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 


ITH ENEMIES LIKE DAN BURTON, 
Bill Clinton doesn’t need friends, 
The feisty and sometimes flaky In- 
diana Republican is slated to chair 
the House hearings on campaign-finance 
scandals, but even as he prepares to cast the 
first stones, he is being hit with allegations 
of his own fund-raising sins. He has been ac- 
cused of shaking down a lobbyist for cam- 
paign contributions, improperly accepting 
money from Sikh temples and pressuring an 
Education Department official to help a 
contributor. And last week he had to return 
a $500 donation from a lobbyist for Zaire’s 
departed dictator Mobutu Sese Seko. 
Burton and his aides dismiss the accu- 
sations as a partisan campaign to distract 
attention from his investigation of the 
President and the Democrats. But Speaker 
Newt Gingrich and other Republican lead- 
ers are concerned that Burton does not 
have the probity of a prime-time presiden- 
tial prosecutor. They fear that the pressure 
on Burton, who once re-enacted Vince 





Foster’s death by shooting bullets into “a | 
headlike object” in his own backyard, may | 


provoke the chairman into saying or doing 
something else that could discredit the in- 
vestigation. Sources close to the Speaker 
tell Time that Gingrich is so concerned 


about Burton’s reputation that he has as- | 


signed two members of the committee 
known for their judiciousness to try to steer 
Burton away from further danger. 

Being sent to Burton’s aid are Ohio's 
Rob Portman and California’s Christopher 
Cox, both of whom served in the White 
House counsel's office under Republican 
Presidents. Gingrich hopes their experience 
will prove valuable to an investigation that 
involves complex legal haggling with Clin- 
ton’s counsel, Charles Ruff. But the Speaker's 
real goal, says a close adviser, is “to encircle” 
the chairman and “put him on a shorter 
leash.” The leadership has added to its lever- 
age by setting aside much of the money Bur- 
ton requested for his committee in a “re- 
serve fund.” “We only gave him money for 
this year,” says a leadership aide. “That way, 
if he tanks, we can pull the plug on him.” 

It is Burton’s past that has been haunt- 
ing him and giving comfort to the White 
House. First the New York Times reported 
he accepted an invitation to play in a Pro- 





Am golf tournament at Pebble Beach, 
Calif., sponsored by AT&T, which has busi- 
ness before Burton’s committee. AT&T also 
threw a fund raiser for Burton during the 
tournament. 

More bad news arrived two months 
ago, when the Washington Post reported 
that Mark Siegel, a former lobbyist for Pak- 
istan and a longtime Democratic activist, 
had accused Burton of threatening to cut 
off his access to other lawmakers last year 





ical school in the Caribbean. And last week 
the Hill detailed Burton’s sporadic history 
of praising Zaire’s Mobutu after receiving 
contributions and honoraria from Mobu- 
tu’s Washington lobbyist. The report caused 
Burton to return $500 to the lobbyist, who 
had exceeded his legal limit by that much 
in giving to Burton’s 1990 campaign. 
Burton’s aides argue that Mobutu was 
once an American ally, which is true, and 
they distributed letters and speeches the 
Congressman made criticizing Mobutu’s 
regime. But they had difficulty explaining 
why Burton urged the State Department 
in 1995 to grant Mobutu a visa despite his 
“corrupt and dictatorial practices.” As for 
the charges leveled by Siegel and the Ed- 
ucation Department official, Burton’s de- 
fenders say that because both accusers 
are Democrats they shouldn’t be trusted, 






if he didn’t deliver $5,000 to the Con- 
gressman’s campaign. Burton admits he 
solicited the money from Siegel and was 
disappointed when Siegel didn’t deliver, 
but he denies making any threats. Siegel 
has since been called to testify before a 
federal grand jury. 

After the Hill, a Washington newspa- 
per, detailed Burton’s many contributions 
from Sikh groups in the U.S., the Congress- 
man returned $646 in donations that had 
come directly from religious organizations 
in violation of campaign finance laws. 


| Then Roll Call, a Capitol biweekly, uncov- 


ered Burton’s efforts to win concessions 
from the Education Department on behalf 
of acampaign contributor who runs a med- 


NOT WITHOUT SIN: Burton is an odd choice to be casting the first stones 





BLL BOs BHEY ANHaL 


and that Burton did nothing improper. 

Burton is threatening to call a con- 
tempt-of-Congress vote against White 
House counsel Ruff, who has refused to 
turn over some documents to Burton’s 
committee. But the chairman has been 
forced to postpone full-scale hearings at 
least until the fall, and some sources say 
they may not get started until next year. 
The delay suits some Republicans, who 
fear that Burton’s hearings will turn into a 
partisan circus. And it leaves the spotlight 
to Tennessee Republican Fred Thompson, 
a far more presentable prosecutor, who is 
likely to launch Senate hearings this 
summer. —With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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FINALLY 
THE END 





The larcenous rule of Mobuto Sese Seko is over. 
But will rebel leader Laurent Kabila have the 
wisdom to bring democracy to ravaged Zaire? 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


HE WEEKS OF DENIAL FOR 
Africa’s most durable dictator, 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire, fi- 
nally came to an end on Thurs- 
day, when his three top gener- 
als asked for an urgent meeting. 
The trio was uncharacteristical 
ly blunt. They told Mobutu 
they could no longer protect him or the 
capital of Kinshasa from the approaching 
rebel army of Laurent Désiré an and 
that if Mobutu valued his life he should 
flee. A commander had driven t the front 
east of Kinshasa that morning 
cluded that government soldiers would not 


and con- 





STOOD UP: Mobutu arrives in Congo for a meeting with 
Mandela and Kabila that never took place 
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fight to save Mobutu’s crumbling regime 

After a few final hours of procrastina 
tion, Mobutu, 66, ultimately accepted the 
harsh but just verdict of history. His gross- 
ly ruinous reign was finished. On Friday he 
flew without fanfare to his garish mansion 
at Gbadolite, 700 miles north of Kinshasa 
leaving Information Minister Kin-Kiey 
Mulumba to announce to the press that the 
President had “ceased all intervention in 
the conduct of the affairs of state.” Mobu- 
tu, who had said he would never be known 
as “ex-President,” President,” 
still refused to give up his title. The Presi 
dent “reigns but does not govern,” 
Kin-Kiey 

But even before Mobutu left the capi- 
tal, it was clear who was actu- 
ally in power. U.S. intelligence 
throughout 
last week top army comman 


only “late 


said 


sources said that 


7 ders were calling rebel leader 
Kabila, who already controlled 
three-quarters of the country 
to pledge their allegiance. On 

* Saturday morning Kabila’s rag- 
tag forces marched into the 
capital without serious opposi- 
tion and by that night had tak 
en full control. Hundreds of 
Zairians to the streets, 
many of them wearing white 
headbands and holding palm 
fronds as 
‘Congo libéré!” they shouted. 
“We are free! Kabila is here!” 

While there 


took 


signs of support. 


were some 
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THE DICTATOR IS DONE: Citizens of Kinshasa 


killings 
reportedly murdered by their own men 
the chaotic looting and mayhem that many 
had feared never occurred. Speaking from 
his headquarters at Lubumbashi, Kabila, 
56, said he would “assume from now the 
functions of the head of state.” He added 
“I am happy, very happy to succeed.” He 
said he would form a transitional govern- 
ment by Tuesday and promised a new con 
stitution within 60 days for the country 
that he renamed the Democratic Republic 
of Congo 

In the before Kabila’s 
moved in, scores of Mobutu’s political and 
military cronies were reported fleeing 
Congo River to Brazzaville in 
the nation of Congo, some with suitcases 
full of cash. One man seen steering a 
speedboat across the river was the hated 
General Nzimbi Ngbale, head of the élite 
presidential guard 

General Likulia 


four of Mobutu’s generals were 


days forces 


across the 


Bolongo, Mobutu’s 


-. « ae —& 


celebrate the departure of Mobutu after 32 years of tyranny 


Prime Minister, Thursday night 
telephoned U.S. Ambassador Daniel Simp- 
son in Kinshasa to announce Mobutu’s im- 
pending departure. By week’s end Likulia 
himself was in Brazzaville 

One sign that Mobutu’s end had come: 
Switzerland announced it had seized his 
villa at Savigny 


newest 


near Lausanne, valued at 
Mobutu’s holdings in 
cash and real estate, most of them in Eu- 
rope, are said to be worth $4 billion. Kabi- 
is demanding that all 


some $5.5 million 


la’s government 
Mobutu’s assets be frozen 

In Washington, President Bill Clinton 
welcomed the downfall of the dictator the 
U.S. had backed for most of his reign, but 
issued a stern warning to Kabila. “The U.S. 
position is clear,” Clinton said. “We want to 
see a transition to a genuine democracy” in 
Zaire 

Kabila’s intentions, however, were dif 
ficult to measure. As his forces closed in on 
Kinshasa last week, he placed a call to the 


. But in welcoming Kabila, will they be trading one corrupt despot for another? 


U.S.’s United Nations ambassador, Bill 
Richardson. In April, Richardson had spent 
a week in Lubumbashi and Kinshasa, trying 
to work out a deal between the two adver 
saries. Richardson told Time that last week 
he had urged Kabila to reassure the world. 
“You need to issue a public statement about 
your intentions,” the ambassador told him. 
“You need to calm fears. You need to say 
that you want democratic elections.” But 
the rebel leader only laughed and said, 
“You have a lot of advice.” 

Some of the credit for Kabila’s “soft 
landing” in Kinshasa may be owed to the 
persistent intervention of President Nel 
son Mandela of South Africa, who together 
with Richardson spent weeks trying to bro- 
ker a deal that would avoid major blood- 
shed. It was partly at Mandela’s urging that 
Mobutu relinquished his dictatorship. But 
early last week the South African leader's 
effort appeared to have collapsed, after Ka- 
bila failed to appear for a meeting with 
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had 





Mandela and Mobutu aboard a South 
African naval vessel docked off the port of 
Pointe Noire. Mandela, who had been host 
aboard the same boat of a May 4 conclave 
between the two men, then angrily re- 
turned telling Kabila that if he 
wanted to meet he would have to travel to 
Cape Town. Within hours Kabila was 
there—a sign both of respect for the South 
African leader and of his desire for inter- 
national credibility. 

Although he spent several hours talking 
to Mandela, it is still not certain that Kabila 
has accepted the South African’s proposal: a 
10-point plan that would put the rebel 
leader at the head ofa coalition of opposition 
groups and guarantee elections within a 
year, What Mandela and the U.N . and U.S. 
negotiators had in mind was for Kabila to 
accept power from parliament speaker Lau- 
rent Monsengwo, Archbishop of Kisangani, 
who was installed in office for that purpose 

But in his first hours of power, Kabila 


home 
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ignored Monsengwo and 
his government. Though 
under pressure from many 
quarters, including _ his 
African backers, to estab- 
lish a broad-based regime, 
Kabila has declared that the 
only legal political party is 
his own Alliance of Demo- 
cratic Forces for the Liber- 
ation of Congo. 

Kabila’s ascension to 
the leadership of Zaire, a 
nation of 45 million people 
the size of Western Europe 
and rich in diamonds, gold, 
cobalt and copper, came 
with stunning speed. Mo- 
butu’s ouster was the culmi- 
nation of a seven-month 
military campaign that be- 
gan as an uprising among 
Tutsi tribesmen in south- 
eastern Zaire after they 
were ordered expelled from 
the country. With backing 
from the anti-Mobutu governments of 
Uganda, Rwanda and Angola, Kabila took 
control of and expanded the rebel move- 
ment, sweeping east to west across the vast 
Central African nation almost without op- 
position until he was camped on the 
doorstep of Kinshasa. Pushed before him in 
the jungle were hundreds of thousands of 
Hutu refugees from Rwanda, many of 
whom are believed by aid workers to have 
died violently at the hands of Kabila’s Tut- 
si supporters. 

The stiffest resistance Kabila confront- 
ed came not from the Zairian army but 
from the Angolan rebel group uNrTA, led 
by Jonas Savimbi, a cold war ally of the 
U.S.’s and great friend of Mobutu’s. One of 
the hardest-fought battles 
of the civil war was two 
weeks ago in the southern 
town of Kenge between 
Kabila’s troops and UNITA 
rebels, who have long de- 
pended on Zaire as a 
pipeline for weapons and 
other supplies. uNrra fight- 
ers were also among the 
last defenders of Kinshasa’s 
international airport. But 
by Friday they too bowed 
to the inevitable and head- 
ed home. 

Before he began his re- 
markable military cam- 
paign, Kabila had been 
dismissed as what a Clin- 
ton Administration official 
called a “bar revolutionary,” 
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NO REFUGE: A rebel soldier at the Biaro refugee camp for Hutu near Kisangani. Kabila’s men, many of 
whom are Zairian Tutsi, have been accused of killing and abusing the Rwandan exiles 


drinking in taverns far from the front or ne- 
gotiating shady gold and diamond deals. A 
former Marxist who once held a group of 
Americans hostage, Kabila is still consid- 
ered ideologically suspect in Washington. 
While he is reported to have restored law 
and order and welcomed foreign invest- 
ment to the areas he has conquered, he has 
also begun “social re-education” programs. 
And so far, U.S. analysts say, he has shown 
a worrisome antipathy to elections and po- 
litical parties other than his own. 
Whatever his program, Kabila could 
not be worse than Mobutu, who reduced a 
nation that should be among the richest in 
| Africa to utter penury. Meanwhile, Mobu- 
tu and his cronies looted the treasury of bil- 





1 FINAL PLEA: Kabila and Mandela meet the press in Cape Town. Mandela 
who spent most of his time urged the rebel leader to accept a brokered solution to the conflict 








lions of dollars. In addition to his many se- 
cret bank accounts, Mobutu owns nine vil- 
las in Belgium, an estate on the French 
Riviera and an apartment in Paris; proper- 
ty in Johannesburg, Dakar, Abidjan and 
Morocco; a coffee plantation in Brazil; and, 
in the cellars of his estate in Portugal, 
14,000 bottles of past-its-prime wine from 
1930, the year of his birth. The dictator, 
who is suffering from prostate cancer, will 
thus not be inconvenienced by the Swiss 
seizure of one of his estates. 

In welcoming Kabila, will Zaire be 
trading one corrupt despot for another? No 
one is sure. “The jury is still out on Kabila,” 
says Richardson. “But he has potential, so 
we should give him a chance.” In the re- 
, gion, some of his supporters 
2 have doubts about his polit- 
: ical skills and are monitor- 
> ing his progress with some 
= concern. 

In Kinshasa, the con- 
cerns about the new leader 
are purely practical. “I just 
want to be able to eat and 
drink,” declares Celestine 
Mumdobu, who lives in a 
small block house with her 
two daughters and three 
grandchildren. “I want the 
leaders to compromise, so 
that the people can have 
peace, so that the people 
will have cassava bread 
and we will be fed until we 
die.” —Reported by Peter Graft/ 
Kinshasa and Douglas Wailer/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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It means: “beat the pants 
off your competition” 
in 14 different languages. 


There’s a competitive advantage staring you in the 


face. It’s called UPS Worldwide Express Plus’and it’s 
the only service that guarantees delivery to 150 cities 
throughout Europe by 8:30 a.m! That’s hours faster, 
to more cities, than any other delivery company. And 
by choosing UPS, your packages are fully tracked and 
cleared through customs electronically so they make it 
to your customers’ desks first thing in the morning. To 
clean your competition’s clock all across Europe, call 


1-800-PICK-UPS or visit us at www.ups.com. ESR 
MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS: 





It’s your future. 
BE THERE. 
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as Your future is too valuable a thing 
to risk with high cholesterol. If vou 


do something now, you may improve your 
chances of being there to play vour part. 

High cholesterol can lead to heart disease 
(and death). If you've been trying to lower your 
cholesterol with diet and exercise, and still 
haven't reached your goal, ask your doctor 
about adding ZOCOR. 

More than 3.1 million people around the 
world have taken ZOCOR. It works by reduc- 
ing potentially dangerous levels of LDL (bad) 
cholesterol in the bloodstream. Results can 
vary, but ZOCOR is the only medicine that's 
actually been proven to help save the lives of 
people with high cholesterol and heart disease. 

A landmark five-year study among heart 
disease patients with high cholesterol demon- 
strated dramatic results for ZOCOR: fewer 
cardiac procedures, fewer heart attacks, and 
42% fewer deaths from heart disease. 

ZOCOR is a prescription medication and 
only your doctor or health care professional 
can determine whether you should take it. 
In clinical studies, liver abnormalities were 
experienced by 1% of patients. Some people 
should not take ZOCOR: people with active 
liver disease or possible liver problems, women 
who are pregnant, likely to become pregnant, or 
are breast-feeding, or people who are allergic to 


any of its ingredients. 
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When you talk to your doctor about 
ZOCOR, be sure to mention any medications 
you are taking, to avoid possible serious drug 
interactions. Be sure to tell your doctor if you 
experience any unexplained muscle pain or 
weakness while taking ZOCOR, since this could 
be a sign of serious side effects. Finally, discuss 
any other side effects with your doctor. 

To get your free copy of “Surviving High 
Cholesterol,” call 1-800-787-5871. Visit 


our Web site at http:/Avww.zocor.com 
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Please read the next page (am | 


for a summary of prescribing 
information and discuss 
it with your doctor. (7% 


Ask your doctor 
about ZOCOR- 

the only cholesterol 
medicine proven to help 
Save lives among people with 
high cholesterol and heart disease. 

@ Does my high cholesterol put me at risk? 


@ Should I consider adding ZOCOR to my 
diet and exercise plan? 


© Could ZOCOR reduce my chances of 
having a heart attack? 


© What are the side elfects of ZOCOR? 


¢ What type of results can I expect from ZOCOR? 


ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet for patients with high cholesterol 
when diet and exercise are inadequate. 


ZOCOR. The cholesterol medicine that helps save lives. x) MERCK 









(SIMVASTATIN) 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, AND THEN ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
ZOCOR. NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN PROVIDE ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED TO 


PRESCRIBE A DRUG. THIS ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT TAKE THE PLACE OF CARE- 
FUL DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR DOCTOR. ONLY YOUR DOCTOR HAS THE TRAINING 
TO WEIGH THE RISKS AND BENEFITS OF A PRESCRIPTION DRUG FOR YOU. 





USES OF ZOCOR 

ZOCOR is a prescription drug that is indicated as an addition to diet for many patients with high choles- 
terol when diet and exercise are inadequate. For patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and high cho- 
lesterol, ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet to reduce the risk of death by reducing coronary death; 
to reduce the risk of heart attack; and to reduce the risk for undergoing myocardial revascularization pro- 
cedures (coronary artery bypass grafting and percutaneous transluminal coronary angioplasty) 


WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED 
Some should not take ZOCOR. Discuss this with your doctor. 


ZOCOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of its ingredients. in addition to the active 
ingredient simvastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive ingredients: cellulose, lactose, mag- 
nesium stearate, iron oxides, talc, titanium dioxide, and starch. Butylated hydroxyanisole is added as a 
preservative. 

Patients with liver problems: Z0COR should not be used by patients with active liver disease or 
repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS. ) 

Women who are or may become pregnant: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it 
may harm the fetus. Women of childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly 
unlikely that they will become pregnant. !{ 2 woman does become pregnant while on ZOCOR, she 
should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. 


Women who are breast-feeding should not take ZOCOR. 


Liver: About 1% of patients who took ZOCOR in clinical trials developed elevated levels 
of some liver enzymes. Patients who had these increases usually had no symptoms. Elevated liver 
enzymes usually returned to normal levels when therapy with ZOCOR was stopped 


Your doctor should perform routine blood tests to check these enzymes before and during 
treatment with ZOCOR. The tests should occur at 6 weeks and 12 weeks after you begin 
taking ZOCOR, and about every 6 months thereafter. If your enzyme levels increase, your doc- 
tor should order more frequent tests. It your liver enzyme levels remain unusually high, your doctor 
should discontinue your medication 

Tell your doctor about any liver disease you may have had in the past and about how much alcohol you 
consume. ZOCOR should be used with caution in patients who consume large amounts of alcohol 
Muscle: Tell your doctor right away if you experience any muscle pain, tenderness, or 
weakness at any time during treatment with ZOCOR, particularly if you have a fever or if 
you are generally not feeling well, so your doctor can decide it ZOCOR should be stopped. 
Some patients may have muscle pain or weakness while taking ZOCOR. Rarely, this can 
include muscle breakdown resulting in kidney damage. The risk of muscle breakdown is 
greater in patients taking certain other drugs along with ZOCOR, such as the lipid-lower- 
ing drug Lopid* (gemfibrozil), a fibrate; lipid-lowering doses of nicotinic acid (niacin); the 
antibiotic erythromycin; antifungal drugs that are azole derivatives, such as itracona- 
zole; or drugs that suppress the immune system (called immunosuppressive drugs, such 
as Sandimmune** (cyclosporine}). Therapy with ZOCOR should be temporarily inter- 
rupted if you are going to take an azole derivative antifungal medication, such as itra- 
conazole. Patients using ZOCOR along with any of these other drugs should be carefully 
monitored by their physician. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients with kid- 
ney problems or diabetes. 


if you have conditions that can increase your risk of muscle breakdown, which in turn 
can cause kidney damage, your doctor should temporarily withhold or stop ZOCOR. Such 
conditions include severe infection, low blood pressure, major surgery, trauma, severe 
metabolic, endocrine and electrolyte disorders, and uncontrolled seizures. Discuss this 
with your doctor, who can explain these conditions to you. 


Because there are risks in combining therapy with ZOCOR with lipid-lowering doses of 
nicotinic acid (niacin) or with drugs that suppress the immune system, your doctor should 
carefully weigh the potential benefits and risks. He or she should also carefully monitor 
patients for any muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness, particularly during the initial 
months of therapy and if the dose of either drug is increased. Your doctor may also mon- 
itor the level of certain muscle enzymes in your body, but there is no assurance that such 
monitoring will prevent the occurrence of severe muscle disease. 


PRECAUTIONS 

Betore starting treatment with ZOCOR, try to lower your cholesterol by other methods such as diet, exer- 
cise, and weight loss. Ask your doctor about how best to do this. Any other medical problems that can 
cause high cholesterol should also be treated. 

ZOCOR is less effective in patients with the rare disorder known as homozygous familial hypercholes- 
terolemia 


Drug Interactions: Because of possible serious drug interactions, it is important to tell your doctor what 
other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription 





ZOCOR® (simvastatin) can interact with Lopid, niacin, erythromycin, certain antifungal drugs, and crugs 
that suppress the immune system (called immunosuppressive drugs, such as Sandimmune). (See 
WARNINGS, Muscle.) 


Some patients taking lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR* (simvastatin) and coumarin anticoagulants 
(a type ot blood thinner) have experienced bleeding and/or increased blood clotting time. Patients taking 
these medicines should have their blood tested before starting therapy with ZOCOR and should continue 
to be monitored. 


Endocrine (Hormone) Function: ZOCOR and other drugs in this class may affect the production of 
certain hormones. Caution should be exercised if a drug used to lower cholesterol levels is administered 
to patients also receiving other drugs (e.g., ketoconazole, spironolactone, cimetidine) that may decrease 
the levels or activity of hormones. If you are taking any such drugs, tell your doctor. 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, Impairment of Fertility: Like most 
prescription drugs, ZOCOR was required to be tested on animals before it was marketed for human use 
Often these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve at recom- 
mended dosing. In some tests, the animals had damage to the nerves in the central nervous system. In 
studies of mice with high doses of ZOCOR, the likelinood of certain types of cancerous tumors increased. 
No evidence of mutations of or damage to genetic material has been seen. in one study with ZOCOR, 
there was decreased fertility in male rats 


Pregnancy: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it may harm the tetus. 
Safety in pregnancy has not been established. There have been no reports of birth detects in the children 


of patients taking ZOCOR. However, in studies with lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR, there have 
been rare reports of birth detects of the skeleton and digestive system. Therefore, women of childbearing 
age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly unlikely they will become pregnant. If a woman does 
become pregnant while taking ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. The 
active ingredient of ZOCOR did not cause birth defects in rats at 6 times the human dase or in rabbits at 
4 times the human dose. 


Nursing Mothers: Drugs taken by nursing mothers may be present in their breast milk. Because of the 
potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants, a woman taking ZOCOR should not breast 


Pediatric Use: ZOCOR is not recommended tor children or patients under 20 years of age. 


SIDE EFFECTS 


Most patients tolerate treatment with ZOCOR weil; however, like all prescription drugs, ZOCOR can cause 
side effects, and some of them can be serious. Side effects that do occur are usually mild and short- 
lived. Only your doctor can weigh the risks versus the benefits of any prescription drug. In clinical stud- 
ies with ZOCOR, less than 1.5% of patients dropped out of the studies because of side effects. In a large, 
Jong-term study, patients taking ZOCOR experienced similar side effects to those patients taking placebo 
(sugar pills). Some of the side effects that have been reported with ZOCOR or related drugs are listed 
below. This list is not complete. Be sure to ask your doctor about side effects before taking ZOCOR and 
to discuss any side effects that occur. 

Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas, heartburn, stomach pain/cramps, 
anorexia, loss of appetite, nausea, inflammation of the pancreas, hepatitis, jaundice, tatty changes in the 
liver, and, rarely, severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis, and liver cancer. 


Muscle, Skeletal: Muscie cramps, aches, pain, and weakness; joint pain; muscle breakdown 


Nervous System: Dizziness, headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, damage to nerves causing 
weakness and/or loss of sensation and/or abnormal sensations, anxiety, depression, tremor, loss of 
balance, psychic disturbances 


Skin: Rash, itching, hait loss, dryness, nodules, discoloration 
Eye/Senses: Biurred vision, altered taste sensation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle weakness. 


Hypersensitivity (Allergic) Reactions: On rare occasions, a wide variely o! symptoms fave been 
feported to occur either alone or together in groups (reterred to as a syndrome) that appeared to be based 
on allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more of the following 

a severe generalized reaction that may include shortness of breath, wheezing, digestive symptoms, and 
low blood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction wilh swelling of the face, lips, tongue and/or 
throat with difficulty swallowing or breathing: symptoms mimicking lupus (a disorder in which a person's 
immune system may attack parts of his or her own body); severe muscie and blood vessel inflammation 

bruises; various disorders of blood cells (that could result in anemia, infection, or blood clotting prob- 
lems) or abnormal blood tests; inflamed or paintul joints; hives; fatigue and weakness; sensitivity to sun- 
light; fever, chills; flushing: difficulty breathing: and severe skin disorders that vary from rash to a serious 
burn-like shedding of skin all over the body, including mucous membranes such as the lining of the 
mouth. 


Other: Loss of sexual desire, breast enlargement, impotence 
Laboratory Tests: Liver function test abnormalities including elevated alkaline phosphatase and bilinu 
bin; thyroid function abnormalities. 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about ZOCOR. If you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling 
and then discuss it with them. 


MERCK 


West Point, PA 19486 


ZOCOR is a registered trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 
“Lopid is a registered trademark of Warner-Lambert Company. 


**Sandimmune is a registered trademark of Sandoz AG 


Copyright © 1997 by Merck & Co., Inc. All rights reserved J72019(421) 








VIEWPOINT 


Christopher Ogden 


A Diplomatic Triumph for Bill Clinton 


Russian capitulation on NATO expansion is a win for both countries 


ILL CLINTON COULD HARDLY WAIT TO SUMMON RE- 

porters, and who could blame him? Russia's grudging 

agreement last week to a new European security pact 

will allow the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
expand eastward, right up to the borders of the old Soviet 
Union. “An historic step,” said the ebullient President, with 
no hyperbole for a change. The accord between NATO and 
Russia, which clears the way for Moscow’s former satellites 
to join the Western alliance, is the most significant foreign 
policy development since the collapse of the U.S.S.R. and 
has strategic consequences that will be with us for decades. 
Called the Founding Act on Mutual Relations, Cooperation 
and Security, the agreement will take the sting out of Russ- 
ian anger that NATO expansion was going to happen 
whether Moscow liked it or not. Implemented properly, 
the pact will soothe, but 
diplomatic denials not 
withstanding, it still rep- 
resents a crushing capitu- 
lation for Russia and a 
diplomatic triumph for 
Clinton and the Western 
nations. 

The President, repre- 
sentatives of the other 15 
NATO states and Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin 
will meet in Paris on May 
27 to sign the accord, 
which will establish a 
NATO-Russia Permanent 
Joint Council to discuss 
security issues, without, 
according to U.S. officials, 
limiting NATO's authority 
to station troops or weapons wherever it wishes. Then NATO 
ministers will gather in Madrid in July and offer member- 
ship on NATO’s 50th anniversary in 1999 to the former cap- 
tive nations of Poland, Hungary and the Czech Republic. 

The hard-liner’s justification for enlargement is harsh: 
What better time to kick an opponent than when he’s 
down? Russia is weak; the new Eastern and Central Euro- 
pean democracies are fragile; Russia has the resources and, 
historically, the inclination to rise and threaten again. So 
now is the time to shelter those nervous fledglings of the for- 
mer Soviet bloc so they can thrive under NATO’s protective 
wing. As an added benefit, supervised membership may 
even ease regional hostilities that have destabilized Central 
Europe for generations. Then, if Russia keeps democratiz- 
ing and ultimately proves to be no menace, it might join and 
form an undivided Europe. 

That’s the political rationale, but whether expansion is 
really a good idea is more complicated. For example, will ex- 
tending the West’s nuclear shield eastward mean more sta- 
bility in Europe, where war this century has cost 50 million 
lives, including those of 500,000 Americans? Or will expan- 








Soldiers of the Czech Republic will be integrated into the alliance 





sion just redivide Europe along a more eastward line, an- 
gering Russian nationalists who consider the plan an offen- 
sive danger and who may respond by ousting the new dem- 
ocrats, stopping the reduction of nuclear and chemical 
stockpiles and resuming nuclear threats? Is it sensible to 
extend a military alliance and in the process antagonize Rus- 
sia when it is not threatening the democracies of its former 
clients, especially when they are already protected by other 
agreements signed since the end of the cold war? 

These are important questions, but with the U.S. a vir- 
tual foreign policy-free zone lately, there has been almost 
no debate outside the diplomatic and academic communi- 
ty about NATO extension. There will be more after the July 
NATO summit, and it should be thorough. Critics will ques- 
tion whether the U.S. should get more deeply involved in 
. Europe. They will focus, 
= properly, on the cost of 
3 expansion—$35___ billion 
overall, according to the 
2 White House, vs. the 
$125 billion Congression- 

al Budget Office esti- 
3 mate—and argue that de- 
fending London is one 
" thing, but Budapest? Pro- 
ponents of expansion will 
counter yes, Budapest, 
and cite the greater po- 
tential cost of not ex- 
panding. They will re- 
member that the U.S. 
raced home too quickly 
from Europe after World 
War I and had to return, 
at much greater cost, to 
fight World War II. They will explain how enlargement will 
anchor the U.S. in Europe, and trumpet that last week's 
agreement with Moscow was neither a sop nor an insult but 
an opportunity Russia should seize. And they will be right. 

NATO enlargement is Bill Clinton’s top foreign policy 
priority for his second term, the overseas equivalent of the 
balanced-budget deal just reached. He will get this one too. 
There has been some criticism, including from George 
Kennan, the 93-year-old dean of U.S. Sovietologists, who is 
worried that expansion could incite anti-Western factions in 
Russia. But there is currently no national figure around 
whom opposition is likely to coalesce. Congress backs ex- 
pansion. As is often the case, conviction on Capitol Hill is 
wider than it is deep, but in this case two added factors un- 
dergird support: a lingering belief that anything Russia 
hates cannot be bad, and that 20 million American voters of 
Eastern or Central European heritage want their home- 
lands protected, as they were not a half-century ago. That 
will guarantee a big legislative victory. Honest coordination 
with Russia along the lines of last week’s agreement can ul- 
timately guarantee that everyone wins. ua 
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Prices plunge in the cell-phone fight. But who knows what to buy? 


it’s because recent deregulation has creat- | Sprint PCS in Southern California, one of 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


HE CELL-PHONE INDUSTRY NEEDS 

an answering machine—not one 

that takes messages but one 

that gives answers. That would 

help Linda Vestal. Her head is 

buzzing as she browses among 

the wireless-telephone come- 

ons in a suburban Denver store. 

There, in bewildering profusion, gadgets 

and service plans from Sprint, Western 

Wireless and Motorola cry out for her at- 

tention. “There are so many phones and 

so many things that they do,” sighs Vestal, 

a Denver park-district worker, who left the 

store with a fistful of brochures, but no 
phone, to ponder her choices at home. 

If Vestal’s options seem perplexing, 





ed a free-for-all that is bringing real com- 
petition, not to mention utter confusion, to 
the burgeoning market for wireless phones 
(1996 sales: $25 billion). Like Denver, 
which was stuck for years with just two 
providers of cellular service (AT&T and 
AirTouch), cities across the U.S. are sud- 
denly finding themselves with as many as 
half a dozen wireless-phone companies to 
choose from. That’s good news for callers, 
who have heard the average price of a 
wireless minute fall from $1 a decade ago 
to 50¢ today. Even better, the price is go- 
ing to keep going down. But the battle has 
also brought breathless ad wars and 
numbingly complex price plans. “Many 
consumers are being overwhelmed,” con 
cedes Bruce Crair, a general manager for 
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the fiercest battlegrounds. 

Giants such as Sprint (1996 revenues: 
$14.04 billion) and AT 2.18 billion) 
are battling newcomers like Nextel ($332.9 
million) and Omnipoint ($50 million) for 
control of the wireless market, which has 
been growing faster than the market for 
video recorders or fax machines did at a 
comparable stage of development. Only 10 
million people used wireless phones a 
decade ago, when they were viewed main- 
ly as toys for the rich or tools for executives 
and drug dealers. But falling prices and the 
ability to call from anywhere in an emer- 
gency—or to say you'll be home late for din- 
ner—has made wireless telephony in- 
creasingly hard to resist. In suburban 
Chicago, soccer mom and part-time sales 








representative Kristin McLaughlin is de- 
lighted that her fifth-grade daughter can 
always check in after school. Says 
McLaughlin: “I love that Sarah can call 
up and say, “Hi, Mom, where are you?’ ” 
McLaughlin is among the nearly 
: 30,000 subscribers who are signing up dai- 
; ly, boosting the number of wireless users to 
*43 million, That growth rate will raise in- 
i dustry revenue by $3 billion to $4 billion 
3this year. Yet less than 20% of all U.S. 
* households are wireless, making compa- 
8nies giddy about the future. “This industry 
ais about to explode,” says John Ledahl, an 
yanalyst for the Dataquest consulting firm 
in California’s Silicon Valley. Adds Mark 
Lowenstein, vice president for wireless 
sServices at Boston’s Yankee Group consul- 
é tants: “If you are annoyed by long-distance 
5 companies interrupting you at dinner, get 
Sready. Wireless companies are about to 
éjoin the fray.” 








| The driving force behind such fore- 
casts is a new digital service called pcs (for 
personal communications system) that was 
| created by the Federal Communications 
| Commission. The agency took a piece of 
the airwaves in the mid-frequency spec- 


Cellular One MCI 


Safety Pack 
$26.70 


$68.70 





Time Pack 820 CellPak 1000 Communicator Jumbo Pian 
$313.95 


$307.75 
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Hello, Chicago. Here’s the Deal 


The Windy City's wireless battle illustrates the industry's fierce competi- 
tion. These examples compare monthly costs for peak-time callers at low, 


middle and high levels of use. In addition to these charges, bills may 
include start-up and cancellation fees, landline costs and surcharges 





SafetyPak My Side ClearChoice.1 
$23.95 30.95 


Time Pack 150 CellPak 100 On the Go ClearChoice.100 
76.20 $65.65 


trum that had been used for police calls 
and other public purposes and turned it 
over to industry for cell-phone service—at 
a price. The government collected $20.3 
billion in granting Pcs licenses for nearly 
500 markets from New York City to Lib- 
eral, Kansas. Michael Elling, an analyst for 
Prudential Securities, estimates that pcs 
systems will create a 15-fold increase in 
wireless capacity within three to five years. 

But pcs means more than the addition 
of new frequencies to the wireless spec- 
trum. Unlike many older systems, which 
send a voice in a single stream as analog 
waves, PCS uses digital signals that break 
sound into discrete bits—the 1s and Os that 
run computers. Digital technology enables 
pcs to offer such features as E-mail, caller 
ID and paging as well as compact-disc- 
quality sound and greater security from 
wireless eavesdroppers and phone-num- 
ber thieves. (Digital technology is also be- 
coming available in non-pcs formats.) 

Yet today’s pcs networks can’t match 
the analog crowd as a provider of seamless 
coast-to-coast calling because the new ser- 
vices are still fragmented and operate on 
three different technical standards. And 
you have to buy the digital phones, which a 
company like AT&T sells in the New York 
City area for $79 to $149, including a small 
pager-like window that displays messages. 
Basic analog phones, on the other hand, 
are frequently offered for little or nothing 
as incentives to sign up. 

While pcs is still an infant, with barely 
a 1% share of the wireless market, it sets 
the pace in pricing. In Washington, where 
PCS newcomer American Personal Commu- 
nications took on the entrenched Cellu- 
larOne and BellAtlantic Nynex last year, 
the average charge for wireless service 
has dropped from 45¢ a minute to just 
30¢. Contemplating the establishment of 
Pcs systems across the country, Peter 
Nighswander of the Strategis Group, based 
in Washington, estimates that the num- 
ber of subscribers will grow from about 
350,000 today to 47 mil- 
lion by 2001. 

So promising—or 
threatening—is pcs that 
behemoths from AT&T 
to the Baby Bells are fu- 
riously overlaying their 
analog systems with dig- 
ital networks to compete 
with upstart carriers. That 
creates more confusion 
as companies like AT&T, 
the largest wireless outfit 
in the country with some 
7 million subscribers, of- 
fer both digital and ana- 
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More Calls 























F 
log service along with the = 
corresponding handsets. 

How do you untangle 
this array of choices? First, 
by deciding what you want 
a wireless phone for and 
how often you will use it. 
For people who are likely 
to spend fewer than 100 
minutes in over-the-air 
yakking, a basic plan with 
few bells and whistles 
should be adequate. And 
the choice between digital 
and analog? “For most 
people, analog works fine,” 
says Ken Woo, a communica- 
tions manager for AT&T. “It’s 
pure telephone.” But for busi- 
ness customers, who account 
for roughly half of all wireless 
usage, PCS services such as E- 
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mail may look particularly appealing. 

As for the winners of the wire- 
less race, most handicappers put their | 
money on major carriers such as | 
AT&T, Sprint and MCI, which are 
creating “national footprints” with 
digital and analog systems. They also | 
have the money to survive a down- 
and-dirty price war. 

Some newcomers are already 
faltering. Pocket Communications, a 
Washington company that bid $1.4 
billion for 43 digital licenses last 
year, was in bankruptcy court last 
month after missing an interest 
payment to a major creditor. 

Other companies are zeroing 

in on the rich business market. 
1h. Nextel is wooing corporate cus- 
Q tomers by packaging radio, 
paging and telephone services 
into discount-priced bun- 








Miss Manners Warns: Don’t Be Wireless and Tactless 





dles. Controlled by Craig McCaw, who sold 
his cellular business to AT&T in 1994 for 
$11.5 billion, Nextel aims to establish itself in 
regions covering 85% of the U.S. population. 

The most ambitious players plan to 
combine wireless and land-line phones in 
a single service that will let customers 
make fixed and cellular calls from the same 
number. AT&T will test the first phase in 
Chicago this year. “Any technology that 
gives customers a choice is good for us,” 
says Daniel Hesse, who became president 
of AT&T Wireless two weeks ago after 
Steven Hooper quit to join his old boss, 
Craig McCaw, at Nextel. The job hopping 
is one more sign of growing pains in an in- 
dustry that has bedeviled its customers 
with too many confusing choices—even as 
it has begun to offer real competition for 
the first time. —Reported by 
Stacy Perman/New York, Mark Shunen/Chicago 
and Richard Woodbury/Denver 











LIKE A PARENT WHOSE TODDLER IS WOB- 
bling eagerly toward a wedding cake, 
etiquette can move fast when it has to. 
People think they can get away with us- 
ing their cellular telephones at any time 
or place they choose, confident that eti- 
quette is too befuddled by this won- 
drous novelty to set limits. 
They are dangerously mistaken. 

‘ Perhaps there was a two-minute lag 
Miss Manners between the purchase of the first cell 
phone and the establishment of etiquette rules against using 
the device at the dinner table, taking calls while attending a 
| concert, or making calls from a pew during religious ser- 
| vices. But that was only because it was hard to believe that 
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anyone would try. Nobody doubts this any longer. Yet these 
situations are already covered by the broader mandates of 
| manners that have always applied. Annoying people by mak- 
| ing disruptive noises has been on that list since the human 
| body first learned to make nasty sounds on purpose. 
} Using a telephone to increase the range in which one can 
| berudeisn’t new either. Think what the telephone has already 
| done for the invasion of peace and privacy. For years it has 
| tyrannized people’s lives with the 
premise that its jangling summons 
requires them to drop whatever they 
| are doing and attend to it immediate- 
ly. And they do. Lovers leave sweet- 
hearts with their outstretched arms 
and business people leave customers 
with their outstretched wallets. 
We've all heard the standard ex- 
cuses for the rude use of cell phones: 
attending to business and being 
_available for personal emergencies. 


CELLULAR LIFE: 
Remotely rude? 








But these have been so overused and misused as to be hard- 
ly acceptable anyway. People who are on call for work or 
personal crises probably shouldn't be out socializing or en- 
tertaining themselves, and they certainly shouldn’t be dis- 
rupting these activities for the less burdened. 

However, the accusations of rudeness being made 
against the owners of cellular telephones are often unfair. 
“They're just showing off,” is the charge hurled at people who 
use their cell phones to do what everybody else is legitimate- 
ly doing—talking on the bus, making calls from the sidewalk, 
chatting while driving a car. An expensive telephone might be 
considered a status symbol—but so are a lot of other things 
that are less obviously useful yet don’t arouse public ire, It 
should be recognized that the cell phone is just a tool. What 
determines rudeness is how it is used. People who need to 
shout into their cell phone probably just need a better phone, 
but shouting itself is already an etiquette violation. 

There is a truly new etiquette rule on the books, espe- 
cially for mobile phones, although even it has a historic 
precedent. In the old postal system, which charged the re- 
cipient rather than the sender, the polite letter writer was . 
supposed to be reasonably sure the communication would 
be welcome and to compress the missive so as to keep the 
cost down. Now the polite tele- | 
phoner is obligated to restrict the 
number and length of calls to mo- 
bile users, knowing the recipient in- 
curs costs. 

If there’s anything ruder than 
disturbing people, it’s making them 
pay for being disturbed. a 
ee always polite Judith Martin is 

columnist and the au- 
er of Miss Manners’ Basic Train- 
ing: Communication (Crown ). 
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Whether it’s wending its way through computer network can process 





a hairpin turn or sitting at a stop light, over 24 million bits of information 


the new Dodge Intrepid Sport is always per second. Which means it can choose 
thinking. Its 39 data sensors are shift points for optimum fuel economy, 
constantly gathering information —— turn off interior lights if 


about various systems. 6 adoor is left ajar, or 





And as many as check the status of the 
seven onboard ae available anti-lock 


computers use that brakes...all without you giving those 


data to make calculations which can things a second thought. 

enhance Intrepid’s performance, safety For still more information, call 

and passenger comfort. ]-800-4-A-DODGE or visit our Web 
In fact, Intrepid’s sophisticated site at http://www4adodge.com 
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Chip Off the Old Block? 


Intel may be inside most PCs, but a lawsuit claims 
that Digital’s technology is powering the Pentium 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 


EHIND EVERY GREAT FORTUNE,” BAL- 
zac wrote, “there is a crime.” That’s 
the contention of the stunning law- 
suit filed last week by Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. against microchip giant Intel. 
The great fortune in this case comes cour- 
tesy of the Pentium microprocessing chip, 


which runs 85% of the earth’s personal | 
computers and helped feed Intel $6.45 bil- | 


lion in revenues in the first quarter of 1997 
alone. The alleged crime is Intel’s “willful | 
infringement” on 10 Dig- 
ital patents in building 
the Pentium series. And 
the suggested punish- 

ment: damages that could run into the bil- 
lions and an injunction against continued 
use of Digital technology. 

Digital’s surprise assault was impecca- 
bly timed: the previous week Intel had cel- 
ebrated the launch of next-generation chip 
Pentium II. And the day of Digital’s suit, 
microprocessor upstart Cyrix quietly filed 
its own patent-infringement claim against 
Intel. Digital followed a day later with full- 
page ads in the Wall Street Journal, New 


York Times and San Jose Mercury News. | 
Wall Street took the bait, wrist slapping In- | 


tel’s soaring stock down $6 and backslap- 
ping Digital up $2 in the belief that the mi- 
crochip David wouldn’t rile Goliath unless 
it had a really, really good case. 

But by week’s end analysts were asking 
whether the Digital action was an honest 
plea for justice or just the bared-fang attack 
of a cornered and wounded animal. The 
tottering hardware giant had bet heavily on 
its $2.5 billion Alpha microprocessor to re- 
turn it to prosperity. Alpha is unquestion- 
ably the fastest chip on the market, but its 
speed hasn’t overcome Intel’s marketing 
clout. In 1996, according to Scottsdale, 
Ariz.-based Mercury Research, Intel 
shipped some 65 million Pentium chips, or 
76% of the microprocessor market, com- 
pared with 200,000 Alphas. And this year 
looks grimmer still: 18 million Pentiums 
shipped through March, to 60,000 Alphas. 

Two months ago, rival Hewlett- 
Packard allied with Microsoft to push the 
software giant's Windows NT program into 
corporate servers, the machines that link 
large computer networks. In 1995 Digital 
had cut its own Microsoft deal, looking 
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BUILT FOR SPEED: Digital's Aipha 
microprocessor, top, was faster, but 
Intel's models showed “suspicious” 
improvement and dominated sales 


to the burgeoning NT market to fuel its 
growth. Instead, it is losing ground in a 
market already dominated by Intel, rather 
than Digital, chips. 

With the ramparts collapsing around 
him, Digital ceo Robert Palmer must have 
seen little choice but all-out attack. The 
lawsuit claims Intel infringed on 10 Digital 
patents related to Alpha and other chips— 
though Palmer doesn’t claim this piracy oc- 
curred during negotiations between the 

















companies in 1990 and ’91. Intel was then 
considering licensing Alpha technology for 
its next-generation chip; after both compa- 
nies signed a confidentiality agreement, Dig- 
gital revealed the Alpha design. But the 
talks fell apart, and Pentium, sans Alpha, 
went on to become the soul of the new PC. 

By 1995 Palmer was noticing reviews 
of Intel’s new Pentium Pro line that found 
it strikingly—even suspiciously—improved 
over its Pentium forebears. Intel itself pro- 
vided the most damning hints that it had 
leaned on its competitors for the upgrade. 
“There's nothing left to copy,” said chief op- 


| erating officer Craig Barrett in an incendi- 


ary Wall Street Journal article in August 
1996. “We're a big banana now,” noted CEO 
Andrew Grove. “We can’t rely on others to 
do our research and development for us.” 
Irritating though such glib sentiments 
might be to a vanquished rival—and there 
are many in Silicon Valley who would just 
love to see something nasty happen to Mi- 


| crosoft and Intel, if only for the change of 


pace—such bluster hardly constitutes proof 
of illegal behavior. “I don’t think there’s 
any question that the suit is a negotiating 
ploy,” says Mercury Research analyst Mike 
Feibus. The current industry wisdom is 
that Digital’s aim is to gain an out-of-court 
settlement that would give it a foothold in 
Intel’s fortunes—either a cross-licensing 
agreement granting access to Intel innova- 
tions for Digital products or a role in the de- 
velopment of Intel’s new 64-bit chip, code- 
named Merced and expected in 1999. 
“This is a serious issue,” Digital's chief 
technology officer Bill Strecker insisted to 
Time. “Our intention is to take this case 
through to trial.” An Intel spokesman says 
the company is innocent and will defend 
itself with all due vigor. 

The case, however, is consid- 
ered unlikely ever to reach a jury, 
which would be about as capable 

of unraveling the programming parentage 
of a modern microprocessor as it would be 
of figuring out which Sierra mountain 
stream was the source of a glass of water 
taken from San Francisco Bay. In fact, 
some observers think the suit’s lasting lega- 
cy could well be revision of a body of patent 
law increasingly inadequate to handle the 
staggering intricacies of digital technology. 

“The microprocessor is the most com- 
plex man-made creation in history,” says 
Michael Slater, principal analyst for Micro- 
Design Resources, based in Sebastopol, 
Calif. “Everything is built on everything 
that went before. It’s a continuous stream 
of new ideas ... but none of these ideas are 
broad. The broad ideas are almost all 
IBM’s.” Hey, maybe Big Blue ought to be 
calling its lawyer too. —Reported by 
Daniel Eisenberg/New York 
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Delta now has the power to 
save your proposals, your pie charts, 
and your presentations. 


In other words, your butt. 


Thanks to laptop battery 
saving EmPower™ systems, 
designed to help you 

Stay plugged in 

One of the many 
enhancements being 
introduced on 

Delta’s new Transatlantic 
Business Class. All of 
which are accompanied by 
a staff whose sole 
objective is to ensure you 


arrive fully charged. 
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* Amway worldwide sales grew over $1 billion last year to $6.3 billion at estimated retail. 

® Amway is now in more than 70 countries and territories — from Chile to China. 

® Amway products are packaged in 21 different languages, almost double that of just 5 years ago. 
® Amway is the largest vitamin and mineral supplement manufacturer in the world.* 


® More than 2.5 million independent Amway distributors worldwide market over 
6,500 products. 


Now you know a little about Amway. If you'd like to know more, 
call for a free brochure at 1-800-544-7167 or visit our 
website at http://www.amway.com. 





“Independent study conducted by Nicholas Hall, based on 1994 sales. 
And you thought you knew us. 


© 1996 Amway Corporation 











HOW TO HANDLE 


$57 BILLION 


INCE TAKING OVER FIDELITY INVESTMENTS’ STRUGGLING MA- 

gellan fund last June, Robert Stansky has been the most 

watched man in mutual funds. Magellan, with $54.7 billion in 

assets, is the biggest fund in the U.S. Stansky is trying to revive 
not only Magellan but also with it Fidelity’s tarnished reputation as a 
money manager. He is making progress. Magellan’s year-to-date re- 
turn of 13% is better than that of 56% of its rivals but still trails ma- 
jor stock indexes. He talked recently with TIME’s Sam Allis. 


TIME: The stock market has been all over the 
place lately. How nervous should we be? 
Stansky: I’m not counting ona very smooth 
environment, or straight up or straight 
down. You get a lot of people with a short- 
er trigger these days. It’s not like you can go 
in and buy every stock and just wait until 
you hit the right price, where your only risk 
is time. The stocks that come up short in 
performance numbers, at least in the near 
term, are the stocks that get hit very hard 
and very quickly. 


TIME: So what kind of an investment 
strategy does this situation call for? 
Stansky: It calls for a two-part strategy: 
No. 1, you take what the market gives you. 


TIME: Meaning don't get greedy? 

Stansky: Meaning you have to be careful in 
valuations, There are companies out there 
today that are selling at five- and 10-year 
highs on valuations. 


TIME: So we should avoid these stocks? 

Stansky: Not necessarily. It also calls for the 
same thing that I have done every day here, 
and that is worry about the company’s fun- 
damentals. I can’t do anything about a war 
in Algeria. Let’s look at the valuation of a 
stock relative to the companies in its group 
and then relative to the whole market. 


TIME: The market has been led by big com- 
panies, and you own a number [see chart). 
Will the FortUNE 500 hold their strength? 





Stansky: Well, why have they shown 
strength? They've delivered better earn- 
ings growth than the overall market. How 
did they do that? They improved the return 
on capital in the businesses. Expenses 
were held in control. They took cash out of 


| the business. Bought back stock. Made ac- 


| Stansky: A lot of the 


| TIME: Let's talk about 


quisitions that hopefully will add to the 
revenue line. If they keep executing the 
way they have been, they'll be fine. 


TIME: Small-company stocks took a beat- 
ing in the past year. 
Is there hope? 






small caps’ earnings 
did not grow as fast 
because they didn’t 
have exposure to 
the lower dollar 
{which spurs ex- 
ports] and interna- 
tional business. The 
multinationals here 
have 60% of their 
business outside the U.S. 


Magellan. Where are you 
invested now? 

Stansky: Since the beginning 
of the year, it has been 95% in 
equities [stocks] and less than 
5% cash, which is the way I 
planned to run the fund. Five 
percent or less cash. 
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TIME: You're comfortable with this? 
Stansky: I’m comfortable that I’m there 
now with the fund. I own what is in the 
fund today because I want to own it. Not 
because I was left with it. 


TIME: Your predecessor had huge holdings 
in bonds. How did you sell that position? 
Stansky: | moved deliberately. I tried to 
pick times in the six-month period when 
people were thinking, Wow, everything is 
O.K. and I can get 6.7% or better on a yield, 
and I sold aggressively when the market 
gave me the chance to. I didn’t want just to 
sell the bonds because they weren't mine. 
My money is in the fund. I want the best 
price for my sales and the best price for my 
purchases. Frankly, I think I did a pretty 
good job on it. I don’t think I could have 
done a much better job. 


TIME: Will you ever get into bonds again? 
Stansky: Sure, if the opportunity was 
good. Magellan has had big investments in 
bonds. Look at what Peter Lynch did in the 
early '80s, Interest rates were in the mid- 
teens. He was as aggressive as you could 
have been. If bonds are yielding two times 
the long-term return of the equity market, 
that’s good offense to me. 


TIME: Lynch was famous as a stock picker. 
Your predecessor, Jeff Vinik, was seen as 
more of a sector player, right? 

Stansky: No, I disagree. | think Jeff invest- 
ed in the same manner as Peter. Why did 
Jeff have 40% in technology? It wasn’t 
some sector bet. It was because he found 
40% of his fund invested in companies that 
he really liked. Jeff didn’t invest in some 
technology stocks he didn’t like just to get 
this weighting, just because he thought he 
had a magic number. 
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disagree all day 
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Citicorp and you'll probably 
get at least three 
Merck different opinions. 


Everyone _ thinks 
Schlumberger they are smarter 


than the next guy. 
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about letting your 
emotions get ahead 
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TIME: Do you expect to beat the market at 
some point? 

Stansky: | wouldn't be here if | thought it 
was unrealistic. There is no way I would 
have taken this on. There is no way I would 
have stayed. 


TIME: So why are you still behind? 
Stansky: Look at what the market has 
done. Would it have been easy to outper- 
form the market without making huge, 
concentrated bets since last June? No. 
Without making an investment in those 
positions in which fundamentals may have 
been fine but the stock-price valuations 
were at five-year highs, and many of them 
for a while? [No.] So I'm trying to look out 
one or two years, not trying to play this 
game for a quarter. 


TIME: Aren't you feeling a lot of pressure 
running Magellan? 

Stansky: The pressure is no different from 
that on any other fund manager. Funds are 
in the newspaper every day. It doesn’t 
matter how big you are. What’s your per- 
formance? I ran $15 billion before Magel- 
lan. That’s real money. I don’t treat this 
any differently. 


TIME: How do you treat it? 

Stansky: One of the things I've tried to do 
is not get caught up in short-term perfor- 
mance. When I started running the 
growth-company fund in March 1987, | 
watched the fund price every day. After 
going through this a few times, I said, This 
is crazy. I’m going to watch the stocks. It 
is more important to me to start every day 
by asking, What should I do with these 
stocks? I don’t care what I've paid for 
them. I don’t care where they've been. I 
only care where they're going. By 
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Capital Gains and Games 


Investors will get a tax break, but it’s the wrong one 


IMPLE IS OFTEN BEST. BUT AS PEOPLE WHO DO THEIR OWN FORM 1040S CAN 
attest, that isn’t exactly a guiding principle of the U.S. tax code. So it’s a bad 
joke that the current debate over tax relief for investors centers on a cut in 
the capital-gains tax, the 28% levy that you pay on stocks, bonds and other 
assets held more than a year and sold at a profit. The bad part is that while it would 
be relatively easy to install—Poof?! Your tax rate is lower—what the Federal Gov- 
ernment really needs to do is figure out a more complex but also more beneficial 
fix, one that adjusts for the ravages of inflation. Don’t get me wrong. A cut in the 
capital-gains tax rate is a good proposal. But simple is not best in this case. In- 
dexing for inflation is a better plan, even if it’s too logical for policymakers. 

The buzz for tax relief has rarely been louder, and is part of a bipartisan deal 

to balance the budget by 2002. More important, there is mounting grass-roots 
support for cutting taxes on investment gains. Thanks to a roaring bull market, 
and the fact that anyone with two nickels to spare is in stocks, 
Wall Street windfalls are no longer reserved for the rich. 
A survey by the NASDAQ stock exchange shows that 
the proportion of adults owning equities has 
doubled, to 43%, since 1990. 

The most prominent proposal for how 
to cut capital-gains taxes would exclude 
50% of gains and tax the rest as ordinary in- 
come, effectively cutting the top rate to 19.8%. 
The change would apply to assets sold after 
May 7, 1997. Almost no one is talking up in- 
dexing stock profits for inflation as an alterna- 
tive, because it’s seen as a record-keeping 
nightmare. It requires a different adjustment 
for every holding period. The goal of indexing is to eliminate taxation on capital 
gains that result from inflation rather than from a real increase in value. Say you 
buy $10,000 worth of a stock, and after a year its market value is $10,300, up 3%. 
If the inflation rate that year was 3%, you effectively had no gain. Yet if you sell, 
you owe tax on the $300 nominal profit. Indexing for inflation would ensure that 
you pay on gains only beyond the $300. Perfectly logical. A Congressional Budget 
Office study found that in 1989 the sale of U.S. assets generated net capital gains of 
$47.3 billion. But adjusted for inflation, those transactions actually produced loss- 
es of $17.4 billion. “People were paying taxes on sales where they lost money,” says 
Mark Bloomfield at the American Council for Capital Formation. 

With inflation at its current low rate of 3%, the two alternatives are a wash 
for those in the highest tax bracket: a stock bought at $100 and rising 10% a year 
for a decade generates an after-tax profit of about $125 in either tax scheme. 
Now, all those who think inflation will remain at 3% forever, raise your hands. 
Hmmm, just what I thought. The risk is that inflation will pick up, and at just 
4% annual inflation the numbers start to make indexing a better deal for indi- 
viduals. That, unfortunately, translates into a cost for the government and may 
be seen as a budget buster. 

There are, of course, good reasons to like a rate cut. It would apply imme- 
diately to long-held assets with huge unrealized gains. That has obvious appeal 
to the aging Sunbelt crowd and could unlock tremendous sums to be spent and 
further the economy—which in turn would enrich federal coffers. It also would 
be a boon for anyone holding stocks that rose more than, say, 10% a year. But 
those lucky people can afford the 28% tax. Indexing for inflation protection en- 
courages the young to commit to the stock market long term. There, history has 
proved, they will earn the best returns, which helps solve the looming crisis of 
retirement security when Social Security officially goes bust in 20 years. 5 







STOCKS ASA 
% OF HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCIAL ASSETS 


26 34 40 





Daniel Kadlec is TiME’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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executives were 
scarce, perhaps be- 
cause 2,400 miles to 
the east a federal 
judge was hand- 
ing the bankrupt 
comic-book company 
over to new owners. It was 
the latest blow in the battle 
for Marvel between Carl 
Icahn and controlling share- 
holder Ronald Perelman, 
two corporate raiders who 


fight like the compa- 
ny’s fierce X-Men. A 
federal judge, back- 
ing Icahn, said 
bondholders 
could seize 
control of the 
Marvel board. 
Perelman can ap- 
peal. Marvel man- 
agers are no doubt 

telling their assistants, “If my 
| boss calls, get his name.” 


Marvel's Tangled 
Web of Owners 


BOTH SPIDER-MAN AND THE 
Incredible Hulk showed up 
at a Los Angeles press con- 
ference to announce the 
opening of Marvel Mania, a 
theme restaurant that’s a 
joint venture between Mar- 
vel Entertainment and Plan- 
et Hollywood. But Marvel 
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Rupert Murdoch 
Plays Hardball 


AUSTRALIAN RUPERT MURDOCH 
has made a habit of buying 
broadcast rights to North 
American sports at staggering 








Parade Barbie, which is 
judged to have a poor hair- 


prices. Now he’s close to buy- 
ing his own team—the L.A. 
Dodgers baseball club—for a 
major league cost of $350 mil- 
lion. The franchise was re- 
cently valued at $147 million. 










cut, and Barbie’s cousin, 

Francie, whose undersize 
shoes allegedly split when 
placed on her feet. Poodle 


a 1965 model, a copper- 


Parade Barbie is a remake of 




























brown-haired doll with an 
imaginary black poodle. Re- 
ally. These are limited-edi- 
tion dolls, some of which can 
retail for as much as $900 
and they can quickly go high- 
er in private trading after 
store supplies are exhausted. 
The collectors are also peeved 
because Mattel has sued an 
independent enthusiasts’ 
magazine called MILLER’$ 
for trademark infringement. 
Mattel’s detractors allege the 
company is using the lawsuit 
to gain leverage over the 
magazine’s content. 

Mattel has promised to | 
address the collectors’ con- 
cerns. No sense letting a bad 
haircut jeopardize a business 
| that brings in $1.7 billion a 


| year from kids of all ages. 


No wonder Dodgers owner 
Pete O'Malley declared 
himself “pleased” 
that the negotia- 
tions were winding 
up. As usual, the 
tabloid and TV bil- 
lionaire was willing 
to fork over what 
seems an un- 
economic sum, be- 
cause his vision 
goes far beyond 
Dodger Stadium in Chavez 
Ravine. Murdoch called the 
Dodgers “a great American 
institution.” Great American 
programming is more like it. 
Don't be surprised if the team 
shows up on News Corp.'s 
satellite TV in Japan—home to 
Dodger star pitcher Hideo 
Nomo—and elsewhere. 


WHEN IT COMES 

to Barbie dolls, 
many grownups 
don’t play around, 
In the collectors’ 
market for Mattel’s 
most famous toy, a 
38-year-old mint- 
condition Barbie can 
go for $5,000. That’s 
why a perceived qual- 

ity problem with some 
newer products has 
Barbie buffs seeing 
red—or actually pink, 
the doll’s signature 
color. One group has or- 
ganized a Pink Anger 
campaign to protest 
items such as the Poodle 
POODLE PARADE BARBIE: 


Fussy fans are upset about 
this remake of a 1965 doll 
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APint of Guinness with That Whopper ? 


What's a liquor giant to do now that people aren’t knocking back booze the 
way they used to? Faced with a 40% drop in U.S. liquor consumption since 
1980, for example, Britain's Guinness and Grand Metropolitan fell into 
each other's arms like veteran barflies last week. The $22.3 billion merger 
of two of the largest distillers on earth will create a behemoth called GMG 
Brands that will bring labels from Guinness’s famous stout and 
Gordon's gin to GrandMet’s J&B Scotch and Smirnoff vodka. There will be 
a little to chew on too: GrandMet's Pillsbury and Green Giant 
grocery units and its 9,000 Burger King restaurants. 

Investors, a colossus that could bestride the food and bev- 
erage worlds, pushed up the shares of both companies. But not everyone 
felt like raising a glass. Rival Seagram warned of “serious antitrust prob- 
lems” in the deal—a corporate way of saying, “See you in court.” 








—BY JOHN GREENWALD, DANIEL KADLEC, AIXA M. PASCUAL AND DAVID E. THIGPEN 
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keyless entry, dual zone climate control and an air filtration system that 


removes most allergy-causing pollens. Hey, the new Century is so bright, 


it even turns its own lights on and off. 


EVERYTHING WILL BE MORE COMFORTABLE IN THIS CENTURY. 


More spacious too.** Century has more room than Camry, Accord, 





Taurus and just about every other mid-size car you can think 
of (we're told there’s a Rolls-Royce that’s roomier). 
It genuinely seats six people comfortably. 


Sy ; EVERYTHING WILL BE QUIETER 
WI egg Dj ale IN Tuts Century, 


— \ An advanced system of sound barriers 
— makes the new Century remarkably 
quiet. A trait which has been winning it 
accolades from the press and passengers 
alike. And one last point, because we're 


" serious about changing what you park in 
your garage, we gave this Century something 
else you'll like: a surprisingly down-to-earth price — 
very well equipped for under $19,400. To find out more, 
visit our Web site at www.century.buick.com or call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 





By Buick 
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IBM OWES MAN 


A TIME exclusive: Still smarting from his stunning defeat, 


in 




















By GARRY KASPAROV 





N THE ARTICLE I WROTE FOR TIME LAST 

year after my victorious match against 

IBM’s Deep Blue supercomputer in 

Philadelphia, I expressed my surprise 

and amazement at seeing a new kind 

of intelligence. I referred to Game 1, in 
which the computer’s decision to sacrifice 
a pawn, based strictly on the machine's 
calculations, coincided with what a human 
would have done using human logic. Thus 
I stepped into a discussion of whether ar- 
tificial intelligence has to be an exact copy 
of human thinking procedures or whether 
we should judge intelligence by the end 
result. I viewed the match with an im- 
proved version of Deep Blue as an oppor- 
tunity to study this further—and of course 
to win a competitive event. 

Unfortunately, I based my preparation 
for this match, played two weeks ago in 
New York City, on the conventional wis- 
dom of what would constitute good anti- 
computer strategy. Conventional wisdom 
is—or was until the end of this match—to 
avoid early confrontations, play a slow 
game, try to out-maneuver the machine, 
force positional mistakes, and then, when 
the climax comes, not lose your concentra- 
tion and not make any tactical mistakes. 

It was my bad luck that this strategy 
worked perfectly in Game 1—but never 
again for the rest of the match. By the mid- 
dle of the match, I found myself unpre- 
pared for what turned out to be a totally 
new kind of intellectual challenge. 

The decisive game of the match was 
Game 2, which left a scar in my memo- 
ry and prevented me from achieving my 
usual total concentration in the following 
games. In Deep Blue’s Game 2 we saw 
something that went well beyond our wild- 
est expectations of how well a computer 
would be able to foresee the long-term 

zpositional consequences of its decisions. 
2 The machine refused to move to a position 
;that had a decisive short-term advantage 

showing a very human sense of danger. | 
* think this moment could mark a revolution 
Zin computer science that could earn IBM 
sand the Deep Blue team a Nobel Prize. 
= Even today, weeks later, no other chess- 
? playing program in the world has been able 





to evaluate correctly the consequences of 
Deep Blue’s position. 

Also, Game 2 had a very unfortunate 
finish. Deep Blue held a strategically win- 
ning position, but it made a tactical blunder 
that, if I had sacrificed a piece, could have 
given me a miraculous escape. But I trust- 
ed the machine’s calculations, thinking it 
would not miss such a continuation, and 
resigned instead. 

Game 2 created an enigma for me that 
I never solved and from which I never re- 
covered. I would like the IBM team to start 
disclosing the secrets of how they achieved 
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The grand master in TIME’s offices last week 


this unthinkable success in chess program- 
ming. They claim they developed software 
that enabled them to change the style of 
the program in mid-match and the evalua- 
tion ability of the machine from game to 
game. This also is revolutionary, because 
any change, any tweak in the computer 
normally needs weeks of testing to avoid 
potential bugs. 

I discovered that I was playing a very 
flexible, quickly changing opponent with 
an ability to avoid any mistakes in long- 
term calculations. My opponent was psy- 
chologically stable, undisturbed and un- 
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KIND A REMATCH77 





Garry Kasparov talks back to the computer that beat him 


concerned about anything going 
3 on around it, and it made almost 
= none of the typical computer- 
chess errors. 
z This machine is not invinci 
* ble, however, and | still believe 
that I had a chance of winning, 
especially if I had prepared my 
self properly for the match, 
which was very different in spirit 
from the match in Philadelphia. 
From the opening press con- 
ference, I realized that for IBM, 
this was much more than a scien- 
tific Competition 
had overshadowed science. It 
had become a contest about win- 
ning and losing. The IBM team 
was at once a player, organizer, 
arbitrator and of the 
event, which left me at a terrible 
Whether they in 
tended to or not, they created a 
hostile atmosphere that was very 
difficult for me to bear. There 
was something negative in the 
air. It was a Deep Blue show, and 
Deep Blue had to win. 

IBM’s total control of the site 
and the playing conditions un 
derscored the vulnerability of the 
human player. I was the only play- 
er in this competition influenced 
by any sort of negative or hostile 
atmosphere. I think IBM’s unwill- 
ingness to cooperate or give print- 
outs of the computer's thought 
processes harmed that atmos- 
phere. (As of today, I still have not 
received the complete printouts that I re- 
quested.) There were also many minor inci- 
dents, starting with the fact that the venue 
was created for the convenience of the ma- 
chine—with all these air-conditioning sys- 
tems and dozens of people serving the ma- 
chine—not the human player. 

I don’t want anybody to look at this as 
an excuse. It’s my fault. I accepted the 
conditions. 

Now I would like to look to the future. 
I think we have to separate science and 
I believe the IBM team owes the 
world of chess, and the world of science, a 
full explanation of how such a flexible ma- 


experiment. 





sponsor 


disadvantage 





sport. 


chine was developed. They have to make all 
the scientific data available to allow others 
to judge their accomplishment. 

I also think IBM owes me, and all man 
kind, a rematch. I hereby challenge IBM to 
a match of 10 games, 20 days long, to play 
every second day. I would like to have access 
in advance to the log of 10 Deep Blue games 
played with a neutral player or another com- 
puter in the presence of my representative. | 
would like to play it this fall, when I can be 
in my best form after a summer of vacation 
and preparation. And I’m ready to play for all 
or nothing, winner take all, just to show that 
Moreover, | think it 
would be advisable if IBM would step down 
as an organizer of the match. It should be or- 
ganized independently. 

I think IBM was the big winner of this 


it’s not about money. 


create a scholarship to help talented kids 
study chess. 

I think this match proved that there 
should be no special anticomputer strategy. 
To beat this machine, I just have to play 
great chess. I need comprehensive, bullet- 
proof opening preparation that checks all 
sharp lines of play to avoid any flaws— 
which can be deadly when playing Deep 
Blue. I need physical and psychological 
stability, a great level of concentration and 
a mind free of other distractions to calcu 
late, calculate and calculate. 

I think something great is happening. 
I’m proud to be part of that. But I don’t 
want to be a loser because I’m playing only 
at 50% of my capacity and 50% of my psy- 
chological stability 

If we get this rematch, I’m ready, what- 


ever the outcome, 


to go to IBM’s labs and 
have a nice talk with the Deep Blue team 
But until then, I’m going to treat them as a 
very hostile opponent, in order to be ready 
for the toughest challenge of my life. B 


match. It scored many points in advertising 
and in the stock market. I also think the 
company owes something to chess. I think 
it would be great if IBM contributed to 
chess development; specifically, it could 


And Now a Word from Deep Blue 


After his match with Deep Blue—the first contest he'd ever lost—an angry and 
frustrated Garry Kasparov raised several questions about the computer and the 
IBM scientists who programmed it. Among his major charges: 


IBM programmed Deep Blue specifically to defeat him. 


“That's not true,” says Murray Campbell, an IBM researcher and member of the 
Deep Blue team. “We tried to get the machine to play the best chess that it could. 
I wouldn't even know how to prepare a program to play a specific player.” 


After each game, IBM unfairly denied Kasparov access to 
the logs that record the machine’s thinking processes. 
Showing the logs to Kasparov during the match, says IBM 
team leader C.J. Tan, “would be tantamount to giving away 
our strategy.” IBM has given Kasparoy the calculations he 
requested for several key moves but has not released the en- 
tire log. 












While the researchers did fine-tune Deep Blue’s 
between games—curbing the machine’s aggres 
with its king’s pawn, for example—they insist that the 
chine chose its moves with no human help. 

















VIEWPOINT 


Robert Wright 


The Mike Mulligan Moment 


Computers may be dumb, but they're not too dumb to take your job 








N THE WEEK SINCE COMPUTERS BECAME THE BEST CHESS- 

playing species on earth, we homo sapiens have proved 

that we remain world champs in at least one cognitive do- 

main: rationalizing defeat. While Garry Kasparov was 
spending his post-match press conference accusing IBM of 
cheating, commentators around the world were finding oth- 
er ways to minimize Deep Blue’s triumph. CHESS, SHMESS! 
COMPUTERS STILL CAN’T HANDLE THE TOUGH STUFF, said the 
headline on a Boston Globe article that noted how much 
trouble machines have understanding a sentence or telling a 
dog from a cat. Britain’s Daily Telegraph observed that com- 
puters “cannot be properly original” and that there is still no 
“decent tennis-playing robot.” Thus were the Telegraph’s 
readers assured that they and their kind remain “nature’s 
last word.” 

Maybe the idea here was to dampen 
the economic insecurity induced 
by Deep Blue. During the Kas- 
parov match, there were 
many references to John 
Henry, who in legend 
died trying to defend his 
job against the incessant [aks 
march of technology—in 
his case, the steam-pow- ¥ 
ered drill. After ponder- "}* 
ing that outcome, and “# 
Deep Blue’s triumph, peo- 
ple naturally find it reassuring 
to be reminded that chess is an 
artificial endeavor, hardly central to 
our lives or our livelihoods, and that com- 
puters still can’t make meaningful small talk. 

But the reassurance is false, because computers don’t take 
people’s jobs by acting like people. There’s no mistaking an au- 
tomated-teller machine for a bank teller. Bank tellers can tell 
cats from dogs and play tennis—which they have plenty of 
time to do after they lose their jobs to arms. And the Website 
where I just bought some running shoes looks nothing at all 
like a salesperson at the Athlete’s Foot. Similarly, if given the 
choice between lunch with an accountant and lunch with Tur- 
botax, who among us would opt for Turbotax? (O.K., maybe a 
few people would.) But lunchtime conversation isn’t what we 
want from an accountant anyway. 

Often computers, rather than out-and-out stealing their 
victim’s job, just nibble around the edges. The Bell Atlantic 
directory-assistance operator hasn’t been entirely replaced. 
But with a machine asking you what listing you're after and 
then giving you the number, and the operator uttering about 
4.6 words in between, fewer operators are needed. Even tax- 
preparation software works that way when accountants them- 
selves use it instead of their old adding machine—the software 
raises their productivity, thus dampening demand for new ac- 
countants. (The use of professionals for tax preparation has so 


. grown in recent decades, though, that you won't see many ac- 


countants in breadlines.) 























In this sense, the real-world competition is rarely humanz 
vs. machine, as it was with Kasparov. It’s one kind of tool vs.* 
another kind of tool. Thus the steam drill wasn’t really chal- = 
lenging John Henry; it was challenging his sledgehammer. It’s 5 
the guy using the steam drill who was challenging John Hen-? 
ry. Similarly, the bank teller’s competitor is not so much theé 
atM as the people who design the machine or those who buildé 
it or service it. Functionally speaking, they're just bank tellers = 
using new tools. And that’s all the old bank teller really needs: ¢ E 
new tools—skill as an ATM programmer or servicer. 

Of course, this is the refrain of technology's a 
Jobs don’t disappear. They just change. Nimble people with$ 
can-do spirit can always find a new one. And on average, the 
jobs pay better and better. Life gets easier and easier. : 
Actually, I’m one of technology's cheer-2 
leaders. Forced to choose between® 
hunting buffalo with a bow and? 
arrow and microwaving a3 
cheese-steak hoagie, I'll take = 
the sandwich. On balance, = 
progress does make? 
things better, at least 3 3 
materially, for most? 

people. But the costs? 
are real. Converting? 
someone from a teller to® 
an ATM servicer is not 
easy or cheap. And if we as? 
a society are going to meet: 
the challenge, we should avoid 2 
dubious reassurance about the im-® 
pregnable uniqueness of our species. : 
After Kasparov's loss, a Wall Street Journal? 
editorial issued a stern warning against viewing technology? 
as a threat (“Sierra Club thinking”). After all, the Journal re-3 
minded us, Deep Blue is a product of human genius. So buck 
up! When you turnpike-toll takers lose your jobs to E- ZPass = 
and other electronic systems, just remember: E-ZPass is ag 
product of human genius. There. Feel better? 

The Journal also noted that computers like Deep Blue: 
can invent new drugs by “sorting quickly through hundreds? 
of chemical combinations that once required months of hu-» : 
man tedium.” Well, as some toll takers might observe, one! 
human’s tedium is another human’s job. And although au-= 
tomating the tedious does raise average wages over time, it 
can lower wages for people with obsolete skills. 

In the end, John Henry is too dramatic a metaphor. Peo- 
ple rarely die trying to outrun technology. They usually 
adapt, moving either up the skills-and-income scale or down 
it. Perhaps a better metaphor is Virginia Lee Burton’s classic 
children’s story of Mike Mulligan and his steam shovel, Mary 
Anne. Outmoded by diesel models, Mary Anne retires in the 
cellar she has just dug for the new town hall. She becomes 
the building’s heater. And Mike Mulligan finds gainful em- 
ployment, though not by mastering diesel technology. He 
works contentedly alongside Mary Anne, as a janitor. tT] 
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If you 
maybe it will go away. 


Today, most of us can 
choose the physicians who will 
provide our medical care, 
including, importantly, the sur- 
geon who will perform any 
operation we may need. It’s 
one way we can ensure that 
we'll have the best possible 
result from any medical proce- 
dure. But Americans may not 
have this choice much longer. 
Change is coming to our 
nation’s health care system, 
and changes now under con- 
sideration could limit your 
right to consult with the quali- 
fied specialist of your choice. 

At the American College 
of Surgeons, we support initia- 
tives to improve health care. 
We believe maintaining patient 
choice is crucial to maintain- 
ing high standards of care. 


That’s why we think you 
should be fully informed about 
all the implications these pro- 
posed changes could have on 
the care provided to you and 


While you may not have 
thought about patient choice 
before today, we know that the 


I'm concerned about retaining the right of patient choice and want to 
learn more about this issue. Please send me a free 
copy of your brochure on patient choice and 
important information on surgical care. 


American College of Surgeons 
Dept. TM-7, 55 E. Erie Street, Chicago, IL 60611 
Visit our site on the Internet: www.facs.org 





ignore it, 


next time you or someone in 
your family needs an opera- 
tion, you'll want to be able to 
choose a surgeon who has the 
best skills and experience to 
perform the procedure. Don’t 
let your freedom to choose get 
away from you. Get the facts. 
Be informed. 
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Cancer Genes Revisited 


Scientists thought they had found a surefire way to 
assess breast-cancer risks; now they’e not so sure 


ANCER RESEARCHERS AREN’T ACCUS- 
tomed to breakthroughs, but three 
years ago, they thought they had 
scored a big one. That’s when scien- 
tists revealed they had found and begun 
mapping the first of two genes that ap- 
peared to be behind most cases of inherited 
breast cancer. Suddenly it seemed possible 
that a woman’s odds of getting the disease 
might be determined by simply scanning 
her genetic schematic. Thousands of women 


wy 8 


GENE SCREEN: Just how valuable is genetic testing? 


in the U.S. with a family history of breast 
cancer rushed to take blood tests de- 
signed to look for the rogue genes. Of 
those who tested positive, as many as 20% 
underwent prophylactic mastectomies. 


tation appeared to have an 85% risk of de- 


| veloping breast cancer and a 60% risk of 





In some cases that may have been pre- | 


mature. In papers published last week in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, investi- 
gators took a good look at the suspect genes 
and found them less guilty than originally 
charged. Women with positive screenings 
suddenly had cause to wonder whether the 
test result was a false alarm and whether any 
surgery they'd had was unnecessary. 
Researchers spotted the two mutated 
cancer genes—BRCA1 and BRCA2—in 1994 
and ’95 and immediately realized they 
were dealing with a nasty pair of charac- 
ters. Women with just one BRCA gene mu- 





ovarian cancer. 

Those findings were extremely sober- 
ing, but the new studies suggest they were 
considerably overstated. The 85% figure 
was derived by sampling women from fam- 


ilies that already had a breast-cancer histo- | 


ry. Researchers on two of this week’s pa- 
pers tried to determine whether stacking 
the statistical deck in this manner had 
skewed the results. When they 
looked at a broader popula- 
tion of women, the breast- 
cancer risk, even if a gene 
mutation was present, fell to 
56%. National Institutes of 
Health geneticist Jeffrey Streu- 
wig, who led one study, does 
not pretend this new number is 
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he think the older, grimmer 
figure is a better one. “There is 
a lot of uncertainty,” he says. 

Things get murkier when 
researchers look at the BRCA 
mutations. Hundreds of base 
pairs may be strung along 
genes like Christmas-tree lights, 
but not every blown bulb af- 
fects the strand the same way. 
More than 200 mutations have 
been identified on the two 
BRCA genes, and one new 
study found that while BRCA2 
mutations will show up on a 
test, they may be less likely to 
lead to disease than muta- 
tions on BRCA1 in young women. 

Even if gene screening remains incon- 
clusive, not everyone wants to toss the tests 
aside. High-risk women who have had pre- 
emptive mastectomies may not regret the 
decision, since the procedure can mean a 
91% likelihood of remaining cancer free— 
attractive odds in families in which female 
relatives have repeatedly been claimed by 
the disease. Even women with a more be- 
nign genetic legacy may appreciate the in- 
creased knowledge that comes from a pos- 
itive test and whatever relief comes from a 
negative one. For now, researchers say, the 
key may be to look at genetic testing not 
as firm forecasting but as mere odds- 
making. As with all rolls of the dice, the 
outcome is never a sure thing. —By Jeffrey 
Kluger. Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington 


the last word, but neither does | 














FAT CUTTERS: But watch the side effects 


Diet in a Pill 


The FDA is set to approve 
another antiobesity drug 


$ IF IT WEREN’T ALREADY HARD ENOUGH 

to get Americans to eat less and exer- 

cise more, an advisory panel to the 

Food and Drug Administration last 
week gave the green light to yet another 
weight-loss shortcut, recommending ap- 
proval of a new drug, called orlistat, that 
prevents the body from absorbing as much 
as 30% of the fat it takes in. 

The new diet-in-a-pill, to be marketed 
as Xenical, works by disabling pancreatic 
enzymes that help the intestines absorb 
the fat in foods. The drug produces “a kind 
of intestinal aversion” to fat, explains Dr. 
Jules Hirsch of Rockefeller University, an 
FDA adviser. “Patients learn there are con- 
sequences to eating more.” 

Consequences, indeed. Fat that isn’t 
absorbed has to go somewhere, and orlis- 
tat users find out in a hurry just where. 
Among the drug's less elegant side effects 
are loose stools and oily intestinal leak- 
age. Moreover, about 20% of those who 
take orlistat absorb not only less fat but 
also fewer nutrients—particularly vita- 
mins D and E and beta carotene. 

Orlistat is not the only weight-loss nos- 
trum to target the mass market lately. Last 
year the FDA approved Redux, a drug that 
controls appetite by boosting levels of the 
neurotransmitter serotonin, producing a 
sort of chemically induced illusion of being 
full. A similar medication, sibutramine, is 
expected to be approved soon. Both drugs 
have side effects, however, including fa- 
tigue and insomnia. 

Doctors are quick to point out that 
the new diet pills are intended for only 
the truly obese. That caveat notwith- 
standing, however, such companies as 
Hoffmann-La Roche—orlistat’s manufac- 
turer—can be forgiven for feeling that 
they have hit the pharmaceutical jackpot. 
About 58 million Americans already spend 
$30 billion annually battling the scale. 
Even if the new drug doesn’t slim waist- 
lines, it will surely fatten someone’s bot- 
tom line. —By Jeffrey Kluger 
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Only Carrier makes everything you need for complete indoor 


weather control. Only Carrier can heat, cool, clean, humidify, 
freshen and distribute custom-made weather to every corner of 
your home. And every Carrier Indoor Weather system is backed 
by Carrier's near-century of experience. Custom-made indoor 
weather. Let your Carrier Indoor Weather Experts show you 
how it’s done. Call 1-800-4-CARRIER for the name of a 


Carrier dealer hear you, or visit us at www.carrier.com. 


® 


CUSTOM MADE INDOOR WEATHER” 























THE PLANTS: 
Firms like Kemet 
settled the suit 





The Border Babies 


Did toxic waste from U.S. factories across the 
border damage the environment of a Texas town? 


By MARK FELDSTEIN and STEVE SINGER 
BROWNSVILLE 





HE PHOTO IS AT ONCE SAD AND GRUE- 
some, but Janet Ramirez treasures it. 
Dressed in a white hospital gown, an 
IV hooked up to her arm, the mother 
clasps her newborn baby, Maria Guada- 
lupe. Only if you look closely can you see 
that the baby’s face is a death mask; a white 
cap discreetly covers the gaping hole in the 
back of her skull. 
It has been more than five years since 
a ghastly plague passed through Browns- 
ville, Texas, crippling and killing dozens of 
newborn babies. From 1988 to ’92, 25 chil- 
dren were born with the spinal-nerve de- 
fect called spina bifida; more than 30 oth- 
ers had almost no brain at all—a related and 
fatal neural defect called anencephaly. “It 
would look like somebody took a knife and 
just whacked the top of their head off,” said 
Brownsville physician Manuel Guajardo., 
Despite a massive investigation by the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control and the 
Texas Department of Health, the cause of 
this epidemic was never identified. But 
families of the dead and deformed babies 
filed a lawsuit blaming pollution from U.S.- 
owned factories located just across the Rio 
Grande in the heavily industrialized Mexi- 
can town of Matamoros. The defendants all 
denied causing the epidemic of birth de- 
fects. But just days before the case was 





Mark Feldstein is a CNN correspondent. 
Steve Singer is a free-lance CNN producer. 
CNN’s Impact airs Sundays at 9 p.m. E.T. 
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scheduled for trial in 1995, the last of the 
companies agreed to settle the lawsuit. 
Dozens of companies paid a total of $17 
million to the families—the price, said Jeff 
Roerig, an attorney for several border fac- 
tories, of avoiding an emotional jury trial 
that could have cost them millions more. 
Many of the companies maintained that 
they have followed U.S. environmental laws, 
even when operating outside U.S. borders. 
As a corporate manager put it when he was 
deposed in 1994, “Our instruction was to run 
our plant based on ... U.S. environmental 
standards.” That may be true now, since 
many companies cleaned up their worst en- 





THE PLAGUE: Justine Guerrero, born with 
spina bifida, was a Texas plaintiff 
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| vironmental excesses after the outbreak of 


fetal deformities, which ended as suddenly 
as it began. But internal corporate docu- 
ments and previously unreported pretrial 
testimony obtained by CNN’s Impact suggest 
that these corporations were using Mexico's 
border region as a private dumping ground. 

Nearly 100 U.S. corporations—so- 
called maquiladoras—opened factories in 
Matamoros to take advantage of Mexico's 
cheap labor and special U.S. tax breaks. It 
appears they also took advantage of Mex- 
ico’s lax environmental enforcement to 
contaminate the region with hazardous 
waste. Among the defendants in the case: 
General Motors The automaker moved three 
of its factories to Matamoros, where, a GM 
manager admitted in a 1989 internal memo, 
the company sold barrels contaminated with 
toxic residues to a metal recycler. “This is in 
direct violation of the law,” the manager 
wrote. A GM study found solvents, which 
can be carcinogenic and may damage devel- 
oping fetuses, in GM’s wastewater dis- 
charge. Still other documents show that GM 
used three and four times the amount of sol- 
vents in Mexico as it did at a comparable 
plant in Dayton, Ohio. “Not allowed in Day- 
ton,” noted a handwritten GM memo. The 
automaker said in a 1995 deposition that this 
was allowed along the border because the air 
was considered cleaner there and so didn’t 
require special pollution-control measures. 
Kemet Electronics The manufacturer, based 
in Greenville, $.C., used thousands of gal- 
lons a month of methylene chloride, a 
chemical that causes cancer in lab animals, 
at its Matamoros plant. In 1988 Kemet’s 
consultant found that airborne methylene 
chloride waste was 30 times as great in 
Mexico as at its plant in North Carolina. 
Later, another Kemet study found that the 
highest readings of the toxic chemical were 
found near the high school next door. 
Trico The manufacturer moved its wind- 
shield-wiper operation from Buffalo, N.Y., 
where it laid off more than 1,000 workers, to 
Matamoros. In a 1994 deposition, the plant 
manager said the hazardous waste was 
shipped back to the U.S., but the plaintiffs’ 
investigators found one Matamoros dump 
littered with charred windshield wipers, ev- 
idence that discarded products were 
burned, potentially releasing hazardous 
chemicals into the air. 

All these companies declined to respond 
on the record to CNN. GM did send a letter 
noting that “the primary cause of these types 
of birth defects is lack of sufficient folic acid in 
the diet” of the expectant mother. But Janet 
Ramirez responds, “I was always watching 
my diet. They're just trying to blame the vic- 
tim.” Each week she makes a pilgrimage to 
her daughter's grave site. MARIA GUADALUPE, 
the tombstone reads, 1991-1991. Pa 
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John” and “Little John.” You 
were his best man. And he, 
yours. And when you started 
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A LESSON PLAN 


Negle ected on most campuses, teacher education is the key to better 
schools. A bold new program in Cincinnati lets students learn by doing 


By STEVE WULF 


RACY ROBINSON WAS LOSING THEM. 
The lesson for her fourth-grade 
class at Cincinnati’s Vine Elemen- 
tary School on this Friday afternoon 
was fractions, and as she stood at 
the front of the room with her text- 
book, explaining why ¥ is larger than 4, she 
saw blank stares. No hands were raised. She 
drew shapes on the blackboard, shading in 
parts of them, but that didn’t work either. 
The kids were wiggling in their seats. “I 
was getting so nervous,” Robinson recalls. “I 


was feeling like, ‘O.K., now what do I do?’” 

Despite their best efforts, American 
educators well know the sensation. New 
demands are being placed on teachers 
that make their jobs harder than ever. Stu- 
dents arrive at school with greater diffi- 
culties than in decades past, yet the pub- 
lic’s expectations of what children should 
achieve increase each year. Tougher new 
academic standards are being instituted 
in schools around the country, and teach- 
ers are being held accountable for seeing 
that all children reach them. One survey 
found that 40% of public school teachers 


would not go into teaching if they had to 
choose a career again. According to the 
federal Department of Education, 30% of 
new teachers leave the classroom within 
the first three years. Those who stay feel 
overworked, underpaid, underappreciat- 
ed—and poorly prepared. 

Six hundred experienced teachers sur- 
veyed in 1995 were brutal about the edu- 
cation they had received, describing it as 
“mind numbing,” the “shabbiest psycho- 
babble” and “an abject waste of time.” 
They complained that fragmented, super- 
ficial course work had little relevance to 
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classroom realities. And judging by the 
weak skills of student teachers entering 
their schools, they observed, the prepara- 
tion was still woefully inadequate. 

It is little wonder, then, that educators 
worry about meeting the growing de- 
mand for teachers without drastically 
lowering the quality of teaching by hiring 
untrained recruits. In California more 
than 16,000 teachers were hired this year 
to accommodate state-initiated class-size 
reductions. Barbara Burch, former presi- 
dent of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, has warned 
that unless the 
plan for teachers is re- 
vised, “it is increasingly 
clear that we are indeed a 
profession at risk.” 

Tracy 
part of one of the most 


lesson 


Robinson is 


promising efforts to re- 
make teacher education 

a unique collaboration 
among the University of 
Cincinnati, the Cincin- 
nati public schools, the 
Cincinnati Federation of 
the city’s 
community 


Teachers and 
business 
Called the Cincinnati Ini- 
tiative for Edu 
or CITE, this five- 
program 


leacher 
cation 
year 

participants to obtain a 
bachelor’s degree in hu- 


requires 


manities or the sciences, 
then spend a fifth year in 
the classroom, with pay 
under the close guidance 
of a mentor teacher to 
earn a teaching diploma 
What CITI 
‘interns” apart from traditional student 


sets these 
teachers is that for the entire year they are 
the teachers of record, fully responsible 
for student behavior and achievement, 
but they receive lots of help from mentors 
who have been certified as exemplary 
teachers. 

“The CITE 
says U.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard Riley. “Though you prepare for 
« teaching by taking courses, the best prepa- 
ration is teaching itself. To learn with the 
support of master teachers is absolutely 
critical, and | think teaching colleges are 
beginning to realize this 


approach makes great 


sense 





Perhaps. But teaching colleges, which 
Riley calls the “forgotten stepchildren” of 
higher education, are known mostly for 
inertia and mediocrity. “The low status 
and general neglect of teacher education 
over the years have contributed to a kind 
of hardening of the arteries,” says John 
Goodlad, director of the Center for Edu- 
cational Renewal at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. It doesn’t help that 
many education schools function as cash 
cows, a place in the university system to 
collect tuition, not spend money. Equally 
disadvantageous is the historic low es- 


teem in which the profession is held, ow- 
ing in large measure to its century-old 
roots as a female occupation 

Reforming this situation has 
been the topic of many commissions and 
consortiums over the past two decades. A 
1986 report, Tomorrow's Teachers, by the 
Holmes Group, a coalition of 100 leading 
universities, scolded, “If someone had ar- 
gued that doctors should practice modern 
medicine with the terms of an 1850s job 
description ... he would be ridiculed by 
any audience. Yet most Americans think 
nothing of requiring teachers to carry out a 
late-20th century assignment when locked 


Sorry 


ééThough you prepare for teaching by 
taking courses, the best preparation is 
teaching itself. 77 


~Richard Riley 
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into a mid-19th century job description. 
Nor does it strike them as odd to then 
blame teachers for a job badly done.” 

The University of Cincinnati was a 
charter member of the Holmes Group. 
When it joined, in 1986, its College of Ed- 
ucation was poorly funded and generally 
The university asked Bob 
Yinger, an educational psychologist by 
training, to rethink the program and build 
a better bridge between academia’s ivory 
tower and reality’s classroom. Yinger re- 
calls, “We looked at what we were doing in 
our old program, and we said, ‘Let’s re- 
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GETTING INTO THE FLOW Lab techniques are often overlooked in traditional teachers’ colleges. At CITE, 
Professor Piyush Swami shows the interns how to demonstrate the physics of water displacement 


design our entire program from the ground 
up. All new courses, all new experiences 
taught in a completely new structure.” 
The debate within the faculty was intense 
and at times divisive. But, according to 
Piyush Swami, a professor of science edu- 
cation, “people knew that what we were 
doing wasn’t working. One day a well- 
respected faculty member said, ‘I've got 
about 15 years left in my career, and I 
would like to make those years worthwhile. 
Let’s give these new ideas a chance. The 
worst we can do is fail.” ” 

Fortunately, Yinger found willing allies 
in Cincinnati school superintendent Mi- 
chael Brandt and teachers’ union head 
Tom Mooney. As part of Brandt’s reform- 
minded agenda, several schools decided to 
transform themselves into Professional 
Practice CITE interns learn to 
teach in these schools, which give teachers 
a greater voice in determining policy and 


Schools. 
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implementing change. Mooney persuaded 
his membership to give up certain job slots 
to crTe’s fifth-year students. “As a union, 
we think of programs like this as the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching,” he says. “We 
are not here to defend the weakest link, 
because if we do that, the chain will break.” 

The university faculty was worried 
about adding a fifth year, as competing 
education schools at nearby Xavier 
University and Northern Kentucky Uni- 
versity could send their graduates out 
into the world after four years. But when 


Yinger took his five-year plan to high | 


school students who had indicated an 
interest in teaching, he was encouraged 
by their response. “They 
could see the value add- 
ed,” he says. “They liked 
the idea of spending a full 
year in the classroom be- 
fore going out to teach on 
their own, and the notion 
of getting two degrees.” 
Teachers sometimes feel 
trapped in the profession 
because they don’t have a 
degree in anything else. 
“In the old traditional 
programs,” says Yinger, 
“we put a lot of teachers 
out there who already 
knew they didn’t like 
teaching. I think that ac- 
counts for some of the 
burnout and failure.” 

Equally important, 
CITE interns study specific 
theories of learning, be- 
havior and classroom management while 
testing them in real-world situations. In 
the typical teachers’ college, such subjects 
are taught as large lecture classes in the 
first or second year. 


WHEN THE BELL RANG AFTER HER UNSUC- 
cessful lesson in fractions, Robinson imme- 
diately sought out her lead teacher, Sandy 


Luebbe. Lead teachers are considered the | 


very best in the Professional Practice 
Schools, and they not only counsel the in- 
terns but also evaluate their performances. 
“Sandy is like a video camera,” says Robin- 
son, “observing me, saying ‘O.K., this is 
working really well’ or ‘If you move your 
arms down to the side, you'll look more 
open and the kids will want to approach 
you.” Luebbe listened to Robinson’s ac- 











count of her ordeal and, referring to little 
colored bars used to convey the concept of 
fractions, said, “Manipulatives. You have to 
use manipulatives so they can do hands-on 
work to understand what you're teaching.” 

Robinson is the first in her family with 
a college degree, as are many teachers. She 
says she knew she wanted to be a teacher 
when she was in kindergarten. Like every 
other Cire intern, she is strongly encour- 
aged to keep a journal of her year at Vine 
Elementary—whose students have the 
highest rate of poverty among the city’s 
schools—to reflect upon her worries, her 
triumphs and her progress. 





says Karen Zumwalt, dean of Columbia 
University’s Teachers College. crre offers a 
two-year program for those who choose 
teaching as a second career. Carolyn 
Toney, a fifth-grade intern at Vine, is a 
former research scientist for Procter & 
Gamble. She decided to enroll in crre af- 
ter her two children graduated from col- 
lege. Toney spent one year taking educa- 
tion classes and substitute teaching. Now, 
in her second year, she is teaching fifth- 
graders, with the help of Luebbe. “I’m 
working harder than I ever did in the 
corporate world because I’m working 
around the clock,” says Toney. “My 


Often the lead teachers use the jour- | friends at P&G do not understand why 





ON-THE-JOB TRAINING As Robinson conducts a lesson about weather for her 
fourth-graders at Vine Elementary, mentor Luebbe keeps a watchful eye 


nals in their mentoring. Early in the 


school year, Karon Jacob, another intern at | 
Vine, wrote, “We try to get parent partic- | 


ipation by sending home the weekly be- 
havior charts of the students to be signed. 
However, no parents have sent their 
child’s back. Also, homework given to the 
children is never brought back.” In her re- 
sponse, mentor Cheryl Hilen wrote, “Of- 
fer bonus points, an incentive, or special 
privilege for kids who bring them back. 
Make a big deal about it.” 

Among the most hotly debated issues in 
the profession these days is how to certify 
those who come to teaching from another 
career. Not surprisingly, CITE takes a more 
rigorous approach than most to “alterna- 
tive certification,” which is sometimes just 
“a fancy name for emergency licensing,” 


é4ln the old programs, we put teachers 
out there who already knew they didn’t 
like teaching. 77 9 —cire director Bob Yinger 
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I'm doing this. There’s no 
money, at least from 
their perspective. I tell 
them I get a greater sense 
of personal satisfaction 
right here than in the 
corporate world. It’s a 
challenge every day.” 

CITE is a work in prog- 
ress. Almost 10% of stu- 
dents have quit before 
completing their intern- 
ship—some complaining 
that even with this innova- 
tive work-study model, 
they feel ill prepared to run 
a class. The interns’ jour- 
nals brim with fears and 
frustrations, and __ their 
mentors are still learning 
when to intervene and 
when to let interns learn 
from their mistakes. 
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BEFORE HER FOURTH-GRADE CLASS ON THE 
Monday after her Friday disappointment, 
Tracy Robinson loads the manipulatives— 
the little bars of different colors, each rep- 
resenting a different fraction—into plastic 
bags. When her students walk in, she dis- 
tributes the bags. The book she was reading 
from on Friday is nowhere in evidence. She 
asks her pupils to use the bars to construct 
flat, box-shaped designs on their desks. 
Three of one color, they soon discover, will 
fill the same space as four of another. When 
each child has a mosaic on his or her desk, 
Robinson begins the verbal part of her les- 
son. She challenges them to come up with 
ways of figuring out which color is bigger 
and how many it would take of each to 
make a whole. Hands fly up. Voices have to 
be restrained. Soon the students are calling 
out the answers in unison, 

The hands-on approach worked that day 
in a fourth-grade class at Vine Elementary. 
The same method seems to be working in 
Cincinnati. —Reported by Melissa Ludtke/ 
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In San Jose 


A newspaper backs off a big 
scoop, but rivals shouldn't gloat 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


T WAS THE SORT OF SENSATIONAL INVES- 

tigative story that brings a newspaper 

attention, praise, often prizes. A three- 

part series in the San Jose Mercury 
News last August, the product of a year’s 
work by reporter Gary Webb, alleged that 
the crack epidemic in inner-city Los An- 
geles was largely started by Nicaraguan 
drug suppliers who introduced the new 
form of cocaine into the ghetto and used 
the profits to help support the antigovern 
ment rebels known as contras. 

Most explosively, the series suggested 
CIA complicity in, or at least knowledge 
of, the operation. Hyped by provocative 
headlines (the series was titled “Dark Al- 
liance”) and splashed over the Internet 
(accompanied by a logo that superim 
posed the c14’s insignia on the image of 
a crack smoker), the story was perfect 
fodder for persistent suspicions in the 
African-American community of a gov- 
ernment conspiracy against blacks. The 
outrage percolated on talk radio and on 
the Internet until Jesse Jackson and other 
black leaders began demanding a full 
accounting. The ci conducted an inter- 
nal review; congressional hearings were 
convened. 

But the story also provoked an ex- 
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traordinary backlash in the press. The 
New York Times, Washington Post and Los 
Angeles Times all eventually ran lengthy 
investigative pieces or multipart series 
that disputed major points in the Mercury 
News story, especially its implication that 
the CIA was a party to getting poor blacks 
hooked on crack. After defending the se- 
ries with diminishing resolve, Mercury 
News executive editor Jerry Ceppos final- 
ly confessed in an extraordinary Sunday 
editorial last week that he too found the 
story flawed. 

After an internal re-examination of 
the piece by seven reporters and editors, 
Ceppos concluded that the series “did not 
meet our standards” in several respects. 
The story fingered Nicaraguan drug sup- 
plier Oscar Danilo Blandon Reyes as the 
pivotal figure who funneled money from 
the L.A. crack trade to the contras, but 
failed to note that Blandon (who later be- 
came a U.S. government informant) testi- 
fied that he stopped sending money to the 
contras in 1982, well before he began traf- 
ficking drugs in L.A. Moreover, Ceppos 
admitted, the assertion that “millions in 
profits” from drug dealing went to the 
contras was only an estimate, and may 
have been exaggerated. 

The editor also acknowledged that 
the story's contention that crack smoking 
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WHO KNEW: The 
series implied that 
the CIA turned a 
blind eye when crack 
came to the inner city 


BREAKING RANKS: In 
an editorial, Jerry 
Ceppos, top, 
declared that the 
investigative series 
by Gary Webb, 
below, “did not meet 
our standards” 








in the inner city can 
be traced to a single 
Nicaraguan drug ring 
(Blandon was called “the 
Johnny Appleseed of 
crack”) was an “over- 
simplification” and_ ig- 
nored evidence that the 
crack epidemic was a 
“complex phenomenon 
that had more than one 
origin.” Finally, Ceppos admitted, the 
Mercury News “did not have proof” that 
top CIA officials knew the contras were 
getting money from the L.A. drug con- 
nection. “If we were to publish ‘Dark 
Alliance’ today,” he said, “it would be 
edited differently. It would state fewer 
conclusions as certainties and be clearer 
in explaining why, given the thicket of 
sometimes conflicting evidence, we drew 
the conclusions that we did.” 

Yet this recantation—as unusual as it 
was—did not knock the struts out of the 
story entirely. Ceppos noted that Webb’s 
reporting was “right on many important 
points.” The series did, for example, estab- 
lish a link between one of the most notori- 
ous L.A. drug dealers—“Freeway Rick” 
Ross—and Nicaraguan suppliers who were 
admitted supporters of the contras. And 
while strongly hinting at cia knowledge of 
the drug connection, the story never ex- 
plicitly made that claim. 

Nor is the paper’s mea culpa likely to 
change the minds of those who want to be- 
lieve that the U.S. government was behind 
the introduction of crack into the inner 
city. Los Angeles Congresswoman Maxine 
Waters, who was among the first to take up 
Webb’s reporting as a political cause, has 
reaffirmed her belief that the basic story is 
sound and has vowed to continue pressing 
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for congressional hearings. Says Los Ange- 
les city councilman Mark Ridley-Thomas: 
“There is a lot of suspicion that there was 
some truth associated with the claims in 
the story. Frankly, those suspicions will not 
go away.” 

Another who continues to stand by 
the series is reporter Webb, whose dis- 
agreement with some of Ceppos’ criti- 
cisms were explicitly noted in the editori- 
al. Webb, who has spent eight years at the 
Mercury News, mostly reporting from 
Sacramento, the state capital, maintains 
that the paper “is not backing down from 
the central assertion of the story”—that 
cocaine sold in Los Angeles in the 1980s 
produced money for the contras. He says 
he has written four follow-up stories that 
bolster his allegations: one featuring an 
eyewitness interview that, Webb claims, 
confirms some dollar figures, and another 
based on documents that allegedly show 
“how far up in the cia this thing went.” 
(Ceppos, who will not comment beyond 
his published statements, has character- 
ized Webb’s new material as only “notes,” 
and won't say whether he is going to run 
them.) “The nature of this story is a very 
dangerous idea,” says Webb. “Once you 
go down this trail, you challenge the 
moral authority of the government, which 
is why I believe other media shied away 
from it.” 

The wrangle over the article highlights 
the creative tension that often exists in 
newsrooms between investigative re- 
porters and their editors. The former are 
by nature advocates; they work for many 
months on their lonely quest, become pas- 
sionate about their story, and sometimes 
promise more than they can responsibly 
deliver. The latter must act as the voice of 
caution, tamping down enthusiasms and 
reining in excesses. At the Mercury News, 
Webb played his assigned part with gusto, 
but it’s not so clear that the editors ade- 
quately performed theirs. Though Ceppos 
did not directly edit the story, he has tak- 
en responsibility for it. 

Yet according to insiders at the paper, 
many staff members are now embar- 
rassed by the story and resentful of 
Webb’s self-promotional efforts on its be- 
half. Indeed, the lure of talk-show celebri- 
ty, maybe even a Hollywood deal, may 
have played a role in letting a promising 
investigative piece get out of control. The 
Mercury News has made an admirable ef- 
fort to face up to its journalistic lapses. But 
it would be a shame if the incident dis- 
couraged editors from supporting the 
kind of aggressive reporting Webb has 
done—or muffled the serious questions 
that his series has raised. —With reporting 
by Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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DIVIDING LINE 


By Jack E. White 


Caught in the Middle 


The CIA-crack story put black reporters in a bind 


F THERE WAS ANY GLOATING AT THE NEW YORK TIMES, WASHINGTON POST OR 

Los Angeles Times over executive editor Jerry Ceppos’ abject pullback from 

the San Jose Mercury News's series about the crack-contra link, there 

shouldn’t have been. Gary Webb's stories were seriously flawed, but so were 
the stories those papers produced in an attempt to debunk him. All three, to 
a greater or lesser extent, committed the same journalistic sin for which they 
indicted the Mercury News: playing up evidence that Webb was wrong while 
burying proof to the contrary. 

Take the highly selective coverage of a Senate hearing last October at which 
Jack Blum—former chief investigator for Senator John Kerry's two-year-long 
Senate probe of charges that the c1A had been in cahoots with contra drug smug- 
glers—appeared. Blum testified that while the Kerry committee found no ev- 
idence that the c1a had targeted black Americans for drug sales, its investigation 
had been stonewalled by William Weld, then an Assistant Attorney General and 
now the Governor of Massachusetts. Coming at the height of the furor over 
Webb's allegations—and in the middle of a tight Senate race between Kerry 
and Weld—Blum’s testimony 
2 was news, you would have 
thought. But neither the New 
: York Times nor the Los Ange- 
’ les Times mentioned Blum in 
3 its stories about the hearings, 
3 and only the Washington Post 
* covered his testimony in de- 
tail. Though the Los Angeles 
Times reported some of what 
Blum had to say in an earlier 
story, the noncoverage of the 
Senate hearing, says Peter 
Kornbluh, of the National 
Security Archives, based in 
Washington, “raised the spec- 
ter of a government-media collaboration to bury the contra-cocaine story.” 

Instead of asking what the government knew about contra drug dealing and 
when it knew it, the big papers set out to prove, in the words of L.A. Times Wash- 
ington bureau chief Doyle McManus, that “most of the things that are new [in 
Webb’s stories] aren’t true, and most of the things that are true aren’t new.” Part 
of that effort entailed assigning black reporters to write stories implying that blacks 
believe the worst about government actions because they're paranoid. Obvious- 
ly, the popularity of conspiracy theories in black America is a valid subject for jour- 
nalistic inquiry; obviously, blacks have no monopoly on wacky ideas. (Remember 
those militia groups fantasizing about black helicopters?) But to many blacks, push- 
ing the paranoia angle looked like a plot to write off their suspicions as delusions. 

And black réporters, including myself, quickly discovered how difficult it 
was to hold the middle ground. Some of my colleagues say white editors chas- 
tised them for insisting that Webb’s series, while overblown, raised disturb- 
ing questions that needed investigation. At the same time, some African 
Americans pressured black reporters to forget their qualms and swallow the 
series whole hog. A lot of us were vilified on black talk-radio shows for argu- 
ing that the wild speculations of conspiracy theorists like Dick Gregory de- 
serve no more credence than the c14’s self-serving denials. 

In the midst of all this sturm und drang, something important has been al- 
most ignored. Last fall the c1A and Justice Department promised they would in- 
vestigate the alleged links between coke smugglers and the cia. More than six 
months have passed, and so far neither agency has delivered its report to Con- 
gress. That is a more urgent issue than the missteps of the Mercury News. 





Representative Maxine Waters calls for hearings 
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OF THE sPORT UTILITY VEHICLE. 


With an unedited interior volume of 
178 cu ft, the Yukon four-door is a 
definitive piece of work. And it’s 
already getting excellent reviews. 
AN AWARD THAT SPEAKS 
VOLUMES. J.D. Power and 
Associates 


has 


ranked Yukon the most 





appealing fullsize sport 
utility,’ based on owner 
ratings of over 100 


attributes including style, 





comfort and performance. 

AN INTRIGUING STORY 
OF POWER. With an exhila- 
rating 255 hp engine, the 
Yukon has the most horse- 
power in the fullsize utility 
class’* And because safety 


matters, every Yukon comes 


browse 


with standard dual air bags. So 
www.yukon.gme.com or call 
toll-free 1-888-4A-YUKON. 


And learn why Yukon is the last 





word for dominating the road. 


YUKON 


SmMc 


COMFORTABLY 
IN COMMAND" 








\re you sitting on assets that 


could be making money? Do 

you have a database with a 

market that youve never even 

considered? An IBM Internet 

solution can change all that. 

‘luke. for example, Knight-Ridder™ 

Information’s research library 

th with over 1.5 million titles. We 
ce helped satisfy their customers’ 

information needs. worldwide. 


“theres Ss one 


over the Internet. Demand is 


tobesome lla 


& & increase in revenue. 
I i j O } } - : | That’s the power you get with an 
IBM Internet solution, a unique 
around here combination of technology, 
professional services and know- 
how that’s enabling a world of 


29 
somewhere’ “= 


Learn how to maximize your 


solution ines masimse ya 


Just drop by www.ibm.com/ 





internetsolutions, or give us a 
call at | 800 IBM-7080, ext. 
NC06. for our free brochure 


on commerce solutions. 


Solutions for a small planet” 
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UMMERTIME AND THE 
living is easy ... back of my 
neck getting dirty and grit- 
ty ... 0000 macarena! Let's 
admit one thing right off 

the bat: summer has changed, and not 
just because we're no longer 11 years 
old and looking forward to three 
months’ worth of unadulterated goof- 
ing off, give or take a summer-school 
session or a stint at an overly rigorous 
sleep-away camp making lanyards for 
The Man. Once upon a time, for kids 
and adults alike, the season’s operative 
word was languor; today it’s grosses. 
Because summer itself, like the movies 
to which the season lends its name as 
adjective, has got bigger, hypier, noisi- 
er, more aggressive. Formerly an inter- 
regnum, it is now an event, a three- 
month-long national happening with 
increasing numbers of people, places 
and things bidding for our attention 
and, more to the point, our income. 
For example: if recent trends hold, be- 
twixt Memorial Day and Labor Day 
this year, Americans will spend more 
than $2 billion on movie tickets, take 
around 230 million trips and buy more 
than 200,000 tons of charcoal bri- 
quets. Given this leisure-time frenzy, 
we hope to simplify matters by offering 
an opinionated guide to the summer of 
97s most alluring, most interesting 
possibilities, from movies to food to 
fashion to travel. Of course, there re- 
mains one year-to-year constant in any 
cool summer: peach ice cream, which, 
for our money, is, was and always will 
be the perfect two-in-one distillation 
of summer’s pleasures. 
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Wave of 
The Future 


No snow? No problem. Grab a 
wakeboard and make a splash 


T’S TIME TO GET TWEAKED, SLIP INTO A HYPER- 
lite and do some butter slides and hoochie 
glides out on Havasu. We're talking wake- 
boarding here, dude, the sport that is be- 

.coming to water skiing what snowboarding 
has become to downhill. A relatively new develop- 
ment, wakeboards account for 20% of the water-ski 
market, a sizable chunk considering that there are 
30 million water skiers worldwide. Most regard 
Arizona as the Alps of water skiing. In a recent sur 
vey of WaterSki magazine readers, the Grand 
Canyon State claimed three of the top five destina- 
tions: Lakes Powell, Mead and Havasu 

It was 75 years ago—on July 2, 1922, to be pre- 
cise—that pioneer Ralph Samuelson strapped on 
the first pair of water skis on Lake Pipen in Min- 
nesota. In 1985 a surfer aptly named Tony Finn de- 
veloped a hybrid between a water ski and a surf- 
board called the Skurfer. But that skiboard was so 
narrow and buoyant that only the most experi- 
enced skiers could work it. Before skiboarding 
sank like a stone, water-ski manufacturer Herb 
O’Brien came up with the Hyperlite, a carbon 
graphite board of neutral buoyancy with large dim 
ples on the bottom (phasers, to those in the know) 
that gave it a looser feel and made for softer land 
ings from wake jumps. Skiboarders became wake- 
boarders, and the sport took off. 

Now wakeboarding has its own magazine, a 
pro circuit and enough converts to proclaim itself 
among the fastest-growing sports in the country. It 
even has its own Tiger Woods: Parks Bonifay, 15, of 
Lake Alfred, Fla. As his mother dried him off after 
he won the wakeboard- 
ing gold medal at the 
1996 X Games spon- 
sored by ESPN, Bonifay 
declared his victory “the 
best moment of my life.” 
The kid, like his sport, 
has still bigger things 
ahead. He defends his 
title in June. 
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Shortened, | 
chubbier versions 
of traditional 
water skis are 
hot. Broad and 
burly, these 
Stubbie Combos 
are plenty stable 
but still good for | 
cutting and 
carving your way 
through the surf 
After a few tries, 
even a beginner is 
kicking up spray 
like a pro 











Remember that old inner tube you used to float around 
on? Well, this is just like it—only much more 
expensive. Rings and tubes like the Blaze have caught 
on, even with greenhorns because they require no skill. 
Just hitch it to a boat, sit back and enjoy the glide 
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The Living 
Is Breezy 


Pack your (navy) blues away with 
your heavy winter woolens. The 
season's looks are light and airy 





UMMER LOVE IS A PHENOMENON AS OLD 

as, well, summer, but a lot of designers 

have decided that the summer of ’97 is 

the season for romance. They're offering 

up delicate feminine frocks and fluid 
wide-legged pants that caress the body like a 
breeze. Pale tones, cool watercolors and neutrals 
are popping up all over in soft materials such as 
light wools, chiffon, crepe de chine and jersey. 
For the more daring, there’s the citrus palette, 
with all its variations on lime green, orange and 
yellow. And for the downright bold, sheer fabrics 
are moving into daywear—although they're usu- 
ally doubled in thickness, lined or worn with a 
body suit so that the nonexhibitionist majority 
can join in the fun. Still, some of the looks are so 
light and lingerie-like, it seems as if the designers 
are seeing how close you'll flirt with nudity. 

The ever present slipdress is still among us. 
Only this year it’s short and asymmetrical: one- 
sleeved is good; bias cut is even better. “All ages 
with good legs will wear miniskirts,” says Bloom- 
ingdale’s fashion guru Kal Ruttenstein. And 
Nicole Fischelis, fashion director for Saks Fifth 
Avenue, says the softer, swishier look is best 
topped with a tailored jacket, to break up the flu- 
idity of the silhouette. Designers like Jill Stuart 
prefer a sweater. “A jacket is too hard for this col- 
lection,” Stuart says. And while the dresses are 
soft, they're not always simple. A Chinese influ- 
ence runs through many collections, evident in 
such touches as embroidery and delicate, frond- 
like decorations in the fabric. The cool looks 
could turn it into a hot summer after all. 





ACCESSORIES TO THE CLIME 


do nicely, as will Tote Le Monde’s 
recycled-plastic beach totes. 







Let's start at the very bottom. The 
platformed sandal is back. If you can’t 












afford the season’s benchmark, by Keep your wire-rimmed 
Prada, in velvet, any variation will if you must, but this year’s 
shades tend to be bigger, 


more wraparound and with 
tortoiseshell frames. And to 
polish it all off, lipsticks are 
sleek but sheer, in natural, 
soft and glossy beiges and 

delicate seashell pinks 












and slim. Something from 
Kate Spade in seersucker 
or Lilly Pulitzer prints will 
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PRETTY GIRL 
JILL 
wy 

STUART 
This light blue 
crocheted-rayon dress 
($297) is one of 
designer Stuart's 
biggest sellers. She 
even wears it herself. 
“It's a filigree dress,” 
she says. “What we 
call pretty girl 

clothes.” She also 
uses knits and crochet 
that work with floral 
prints. “I wanted to 
mix it up but keep the 
look very clean and 
wearable,” she says 
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CASUAL CHIC 
MARC 
JACOBS 


The idea behind this 
beaded paisley silk 
blouse ($2,210) and 
synthetic putty slacks 
($745) “was to put 
in patterns and 
embroidery but make 
it seem like nothing,” 
says Jacobs. “We did 
a casual take on very 
sophisticated 
clothes” 
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NEO-COUNTRY 


DARYL K 


Although she has made 
her name outfitting 
rock 'n' rollers in vinyl 
and nylon, even Daryl 
Kerrigan gets into the 
soft, romantic spirit this 
summer. This silk-and- 
Lycra peach halter dress 
($196) reflects more a 
country-and-western 
influence. “To me,” the 
designer says, “Western 
expresses a feeling of 
heartland” 
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Photography for TIME by Lois Greenfield 
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 \MOVIES, 


be Rot 


superheroes 
id new supervillain: 








Scream ‘leam 








passim ate Hoping to scare up big box office, 
: Heal al (aug 8), villains are as bad as they wanna be 
3 hostage? Yep, former Batman 

per tag Pa ROM SATAN IN MILTON'S PARADISE LOST 
8 ONE (July 25) criminal turn to Dennis Rodman of the Chicago Bulls, 
“ villains have long got the best lines and 
Z had the most fun. The bad guys may be 
: the good guys as Hollywood wagers on 
; Vincent. James Woods more than half-a-dozen summer movies with bud- 
‘ ade leny el ha gets of more than $80 million. Will director James | 
$ B Wioralion cul & Cameron’s $200 million Titanic sail on time? Will 
2 cockroach in Hades in Men in Black extend Will Smith’s reign as the Fresh | 
Z human form Disney's Prince of Independence Day weekend? As the race 
6 in MEN IN for big box office heats up, bad guys could emerge as 
x BLACK (July 2) (June 27) | movie Mvps—flamboyant, instantly recognizable | 
E characters who can make an impact in a short trail- 
“ er or be miniaturized and slipped into a Happy 
z Patrick Prison Meal. “Heroes have to be drawn according to more 
8 Stewart (Star escapee John conventional terms,” says Hollywood Reporter col- 
t Trek) an evil Malkovich umnist Martin Grove. “When you have these huge- 
4 CIA shrink? flies the event pictures with megabudgets, villains become 
g Make it so. unfriendly the jewels in the crown.” Sure, heroes like Jodie Fos- 
F pede aie pertain ter in the sci-fi film Contact or Samuel L. Jackson in 
4 (July 25) air (June 6) the drama 187 catch our eye. But when the villains 





start scheming, that’s when summer starts. 
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Swinging 
Attitude 


Actor Vince Vaughn has 
Hollywood buzzing, baby 


INCE VAUGHN 
stars alongside Jeff Gold- 


WHO CO 


blum and Julianne Moore 

in The Lost World: Jurassic 

Park, is so money. Last 
year, Vaughn, a struggling actor, was 
a lead in the low-budget Swingers, a 
Gen-X latter-day 
lounge lizards bantering incessantly 
in superhip lingo—kinda like this, 
baby. In one scene, Vaughn’s charac 
ter picks up a woman ina bar while the 
theme from Jaws plays in the back 
ground; Steven Spielberg saw it, and 
the rest is show-biz 


comedy about 


history. Says 
Vaughn: “I do this one small movie for 
$250,000, and now I get this call that 
Spielberg wants to see me for The Lost 
World. So it’s kind of a huge extreme 
from a $250,000 budget independent 
film to go to a $75 million sequel to 
the largest-grossing film of all time.” 

Vaughn, 27, has a sleekly hand 
some face and a disarming onscreen 
presence: he seems to be reveling in 
and making sport otf his good looks at 
the same time. In Swingers he showed 
off a jazzy sense of comic timing, but 
through all the ridiculousness Vaughn 
has a gently ingratiating way of making 
us care about his character 

He’s also got momentum: besides 
his role as a nature photographer in 
The Lost World, he stars in the forth 
coming neo-noir drama The Locusts 
(opposite, coincidentally, Spielberg's 
wife Kate Capshaw), and is filming the 
comedy Clay Pigeons (with Janeane 
Garofalo). “The reason I've scheduled 
all these movies in a row is that I don’t 
know how long this window of oppor 
tunity will last,” says Vaughn. “While 
the opportunity is here, | want to take 
advantage of it.” Don’t sweat it, baby 
everybody 


the word's out knows 


you re money 














If Hollywood can bring back dinosaurs, why can't it bring 
back the drive-in? Those old open-air theaters had real 
screens—epic screens, the kind that could do justice to a 
T. rex in The Lost World or even to Sandra Bullock’s 
adorably toothy smile in Speed 2. At a lot of newfangled 
megaplexes, the large soft drinks at the candy counter can 
seem bigger than the screens. As recently as the 1980s, 
there were over 3,000 drive-ins in the U.S.; today there are 
only about 830. But the survivors are bravely fighting off 
total extinction, and there are still places where you can re- 
create scenes like the one in the photo at the left (taken at 
a Los Angeles drive-in 1949). The GREATER PITTSBURGH FIVE 
pRive-tn, right, in North Versailles, Pa., features a miniature golf course for patrons 
more interested in Tigermania than the latest Batman sequel; the 
DERELLA TWIN DRIVE-IN in Denver has a Ferris wheel and a mini- 
carousel; and SHA r’s in Orefield, Pa., the oldest in 
operation, will celebrate its 65th anniversary next year. One thing 
about drive-ins has changed. Says Mark Bialek of the Drive-in 
Theatre Fanatic Fan Club: “Once they were passion pits. Now 
they're more for family.” So, if you're looking to respark the old 
window-fogging romance, you might have to rent a video. 
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 Avour, Came S2 
Age TARTING 


Jaclyn couldn't stop talking about all 
the fun she had at Camp Jeep™— the 
incredible weekend getaway exclusively for 
Jeep owners and their guests. We understand 
her excitement. Camp Jeep is three action- 
packed days of four-wheeling, mountain 
biking, fly-fishing, hiking, and more in 
the beautiful Rockies near Vail, Colorado. 

Talk about your ideal family vacation. 
Camp Jeep is very affordable with plenty 
to do for all ages. Such as talks with Jeep 
engineers, grilling and gardening dem- 
onstrations, music concerts, historic vehicle 
displays—plus a variety of kids’ activities, 


including mini Jeep rides and puppet shows 


This year's third annual Camp Jeep, 


August 1-3, 1997, will be bigger and better 
than ever. We've added an extra day along 
with new activities, including white-water 
rafting® all-terrain mountain boarding, 
archery, and an obstacle course for kids 
The cost for all this? Just $195 

per Jeep vehicle. It's easy to register 
Call 1-800-789-JEEP and a friendly 
operator will provide all the information 
and help with accommodations. But hurry, 


the word is, space is limited 


cee eae 2S eee fs 


a QO Q . ! CAMP HALE * COLORADO * AUGUST 1-3 


NEY EEE NANG Are ALLOoweD HAVE H N/ 4H fF 


*Additional fee required. Special Camp Jeep discount available. Always use seat belts. 
Remember, the backseat is the safest place for children. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 





Hundreds of materials. 
Thousands of decisions. 








At last, one company puts them together. 


Designing and building a skyscraper, an airport, or a manufacturing facility is an enormously 


complex task. But a daunting array of choices becomes much easier by choosing one company. 
3M’s vast range of construction technologies and know-how—from light management, to fire 


stopping, image and sign graphics, and more—are making architects and engineers more pro- ff ; 


ductive, the world over. One more way we make the leap from need [O... 


3M Innovation ~ 


3M 1997 For more information, call 1-800-3M-HELPS, or Internet: http whew mmm. com 





Truly Enchanted 


Spaceships, powwows, O’Keeffe—oh, my! 
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STATE, 


HE VOGUE FOR SOUTHWESTERN DECOR AND FOOD 
may be as passé as the vogue for Northwestern 
rock bands, but New Mexico retains its grip on 
the national imagination, fighting off contenders 
like Florida (South Beach! Backyard gators!) and 


North Dakota (Partial site of a Coen brothers movie!) for 
the title of America’s coolest state. Why is New Mexico still 
the champ? One word: Roswell. 

As the many fans of Independence Day, The X-Files and 
alien-autopsy videos know, Roswell is the town in southeast- 
ern New Mexico famous for a UFO crash that allegedly took 
place in 1947; the military, so the story goes, recovered some 
and has kept them locked up ever since in a 
top-secret deep freeze. The Pentagon maintains that what it 
really recovered was the remains of a sophisticated, secret, 
surveillance balloon. But who would want to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of that? So this summer, from July 1 through 
July 6, the town will be host to Roswell uFo Encounter ’97, a 
celebration that will include the 1997 uro Crash & Burn Ex- 
travaganza, a contest in which participants must build and 
“fly” their own spaceships, and a UFO conference featuring 
speakers like Erich von Daniken (Chariots of the Gods?). 

New Mexico is also home to the Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, once the site of the Manhattan Project, the 
mother of all government secrets. Broadway Books is hop- 
ing it will have a best seller this summer with Los Alamos, a 
compelling and literate murder mystery from first-time 
novelist Joseph Kanon. Set amid the wartime development 
of the first atom bomb, the book has been compared to E.L. 
Doctorow’s Ragtime for its intermingling of real and fic- 
tional characters. But a more apt comparison might be to the 


alien remains 
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INVITATION  ancing, drummir Native 
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film Chinatown, with its small-scale moral muddles fore- 
grounding grand-scale moral muddles 

Of course, not everything pertaining to New Mexican cool 
shivers with the frisson of government conspiracy. On July 17, 
the Georgia O’Keeffe Museum will open in Santa Fe—the first 
museum dedicated to the artist, whose paintings of Howers 
and bleached skulls have become as emblematic of New 
Mexico as Edward Hopper’s urban loners are of New York 
City. Also in Santa Fe, from June 3 through Aug. 16, is San- 
ta Fe Stages: the International Theater Festival, for which 
the city will be host to everything from Canadian avant- 
gardists (a brochure warns of “brief nudity”) toa women-in 
drag version of Sherlock Holmes from Britain. Devotees of 
more traditional performing arts may want to venture north 
to the Taos Pueblo Powwow, running from July 11 through 
July 13. Some 45 to 50 Native American tribes will gather to 
take part in exhibitions and competitions with categories 
like “men’s fancy dance” and “men’s straight dance.” 
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BIG BOMB 

BIG BOOK? 
Joseph Kanon's Los 
Alamos has fictional 
characters mix it up 
with historical figures 
like physicists J. Robert | 
Oppenheimer and Niels 
Bohr in a murder 
mystery some critics 
will have a hard time 
not calling “explosive” 





GEORGIA ON 
OUR MIND 
Opening this summer in 
Santa Fe: the Georgia 
O'Keeffe Museum, the 
first devoted to the 
artist, with more than 
80 paintings and 
ulptures. Pictured 
Jimson Weed 


1932 
1932) 




















BRINGING INA 
FEW RINGERS 
The Canadian troupe 
Les Deux Mondes will 
perform at Santa Fe 
Stages: the 
International Theater 
Festival. Also on the 
bill—flame 


British cc 











Lamb & Rice | 
& Less Fat. 







William A. Grant Il, DVN 






Low fat, healthy foods are good for all pets, not just overweight ones. 


Our new LAMB MEAL G RICE SELECT FORMULA ollers great taste along 






with skin and coat conditioning qualities. It also contains 15% less fat than 







other specialty brand lamb products for dogs. Sixty years of WALTHAM 
research has shown that the proper selection of high quality ingredients } 
negates the need for high levels of fat. Our new formula gets 100 






meat protein from lamb and is free of the ingredients most commonly 





reported to be associated with food sensitivity and dietary intolerance 






in dogs. Check your pet food label and compare 


WALTHAM FORMULA?®- 
THE HEALTHY ADVANTAGE™ 
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HEIGHT OF 
EXCITEMENT 
Superman: The 
Escape, above, the 
new roller coaster at 
Six Flags Magic 
Mountain in Valencia 
Calif., accelerates to 
100 m.p.h. in just 7 


sec. and stands as the 


tallest, fastest thril 
ride ever built. It also 
promises 6.5 sec. of 
weightlessness 
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Joyriders 
Paradise 


For thrill seekers, 20 new 
roller coasters to hie for 


NLY THE MOVIE BUSINESS 

is better at creating sum- 

mertime hype. But the 

amusement-park industry 

has a boast that remains 
astoundingly extradimensional (after 
all, cinematic thrills extend no farther 
than the screen): 20 new roller coast- 
ers are opening this year. Hold on tight. 
This is theater in the round, zooming 
off into real flights of fancy. 

What are the standouts among the 
loopy score? Superman: The Escape, 
which opened—after a year’s delay to 
get all the kinks out—at Six Flags Mag- 
ic Mountain in Valencia, Calif. It is the 
tallest (415 ft.) and fastest (100 m.p.h.) 
roller coaster ever built. Chang, which 
opened in Aprilin Louisville's Ken- 
tucky Kingdom, claims the “tallest ver- 
tical loop for any roller coaster” (121 ft.), 
while a new ride 200 ft. tall at Dorney 
Park & Wildwater Kingdom in Allen- 
town, Pa., is distinguishing itself as “the 
tallest, longest and fastest steel roller 
coaster on the East Coast.” The Great 
White at Sea World of Texas in San 
Antonio is that state’s only inverted 
coaster. But what if you’re a wimp? 
Well, no one has torn down all the 
world’s merry-go-rounds just yet. 


STANDING 
ROOM ONLY 


The brand-ne\ g 
ride, left, at Kentucky 
Kingdom is designed 

for passengers to ride 
standing up. Among 
ts thrills: the largest 














tand-uf ste 

plus the tallest vertical 
loop and tallest dive 

. loop for any style of 
roller coaster, period! 
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HEY, THEYRE 


PLAYING 
YOUR SONG 


JAZZY IN MONTREAL 


Singer Madeleine 
Peyroux brings her 
distinctive jazz 

and blues to the 
Montreal Jazz 

Festival's new 

“Voices” series, 
which showcases 
unique stylists. It 
Starts June 26 





CLASSICAL IN ASPEN 


David Zinman’s 
way of taming big 
classical works 
made him a hero 
at the Baltimore 
Symphony. 
Starting in June, 
he scales new 
peaks as incoming 
director of Aspen's 
Music Festival 





COUNTRY IN NEW YORK 


a Urban cowboy 
alert: Garth Brooks 
hits New York for a 
free concert in 
Central Park on 
Aug. 7. “I'm 
coming to play,” 
he says. Expect his 
new disc 7 later 
this summer 





Sirens of 
The Road 


In a break from years past, 
the sound of this season’s 
top rock-music festivals has 
a distinctively female pitch 


EN ARE RELEASING SOME 
big albums this season, 
including The Carnival, 
the first solo release 
from Wyclef Jean of the 


Fugees, and Wu-Tang Forever, from 
the rap group Wu-Tang Clan. But when 
it comes to this summer's live perform- 
ances, women are out in front. 

One of the most exciting musical 
events is the Lilith Fair. Started by singer 
Sarah McLachlan, it features only female 
performers. Last year Lilith had what 
McLachlan calls “a test ruan”—four dates 
Starting July 5, it will include more than 
35 shows, with such acts as Jewel, Paula 
Cole and Tracy Chapman, all of whom 
have agreed to play as many dates as their 
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schedules permit. McLachlan hopes 
Lilith will become an annual event. 

The Tibetan Freedom Concert was 
started last year by a man, Beastie Boy 
Adam Yauch. The ’97 edition, which will 
be held in New York City June 7-8, still 
boasts a formidable and largely male 
lineup. But the most anticipated per- 
former is probably going to be a woman: 
Alanis Morissette. On June 14-15, New 
York will also play host to the Guinness 
Fleadh Festival, an Irish-centric event 
with over 60 acts, headlined by Sinéad 
O'Connor, who has a terrific new mini- 
album of six songs called Gospel Oak— 
and a happier outlook on life. Predicts 
O'Connor: “[The Fleadh] will be the best 
fun I’ve had in years.” You go, girl. 
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Roads Less 
Traveled 


The U.S. has undiscovered gems 
among its thousands of parks 


AST YEAR SOME 266 MILLION 
people visited the U.S. network 
of national parks, monuments, 
historic sites and other desig 
nated scenic places, Unfortu 
nately, it sometimes seemed that all the 
nature lovers were in the same place at 
the same time. Everyone wants to go to 
Yosemite, the Grand Canyon and a few 
other crown jewels. But mile-long waits at 
the gate and fistfights in parking lots can 
leave visitors longing for the comparative 
calm of midtown Manhattan 
It doesn’t have to be that way. Apart 
from its superstar attractions, the nation 
has scores of other national parks as well as 
more than 5,000 state parks that are no- 
where near as heavily trafficked. The cool- 
ly serene Glacier National Park in Mon- 
tana, at right, is one of them. Backcountry 
hikers might see grizzly bears in mountain 
meadows (one hopes at a distance) and 
icebergs in high lakes, all amid a heart 
stopping landscape of lofty peaks and glacial 
valleys. It would be hard to find a better 
place to escape the heat or the crowds. 


As intrepid visitors watch, wolves 
pursue moose in ISLE ROYALE NATIONAL 
park, off the shore of Lake Superior 


@ Mountain meadows, jagged peaks and 
318 glaciers await in Washington State's 


NORTH CASCADES NATIONAL f 


@ The swift pronghorn still flee ghosts of 
extinct cheetahs in WIND CAVE NATIONAL 

¢K, in South Dakota, underneath which 
lie caverns of crystal formations 


@ BIG BASIN TE PARK is one of several 
interconnected reserves that offer solitude, 
giant redwoods and wild coast on the 
peninsula just south of San Francisco 


@ Canoeists have a field day in the 
Ozarks’ Buffalo National River 
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Put Down That Proust FRESE 


Now is the time for big thrillers—without big words 


O ONE EVER SAID SUM- 
mer was the season for 
gravitas. So it is not sur- 
prising that publishers 
reserve their books of 

substance—tomes with titles like 

Hitler’s Willing Executioners—for dis- 

tribution during the months of the 

year when one is less apt to read in the 
company of a wine cooler. If Dos- 
toyevsky had had a marketing consul- 
tant, she would have positioned 

Crime and Punishment for a Novem- 

ber release. 

Summer is the time for books that 
don’t tax or disturb or get debated 
about in the pages of Lingua Franca. 
It is the season for Tom Clancy and, al- 
though the best-selling author isn’t of- 
fering up one of his 800-page tales of 
intrigue before Labor Day, there are 
plenty of big thrillers in stores and ar- 
riving shortly. Three of the most 
talked about, Brad Meltzer’s The 


Tenth Justice (William Morrow; 389 
pages; $23), Steve Alten’s Meg (Dou- 
bleday; 275 pages; $22.95) and Don 
Winslow’s The Death and Life of Bob- 
by Z (Knopf; 259 pages; $22), have al- 
ready been optioned for the movies 
(see box). 

Jacket copy for The Tenth Justice 
promises “dialogue as true as it is 
sharp-witted.” But sure enough, by 
page four, a superior is telling our 
hero Ben Addison, “You are the 
hottest property on the board. You're 
Boardwalk and Park Place.” 

Hokeyness, though, is a prime in- 
gredient for a successful beach book, 
and it rears its head in another 
Grishamesque page turner: Likely to 
Die (Scribner; 393 pages; $24), a nov- 
el about a murdered neurosurgeon 
written by Manhattan sex-crimes 
prosecutor Linda Fairstein. Where 
else will you find the line “In your 
dreams, Blondie. In your dreams”? 
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year-old Columbia-law-school grad, the 
book tells the tale of a young Supreme 
Court clerk, Ben Addison, who— 
whoops!—inadvertently reveals the 
results of an upcoming judicial decision 
to a blackmailer. Mayhem ensues 
before you can say habeas corpus. The 
ideal movie Ben? Chris O'Donnell 


THE TENTH JUSTICE Written by a 26- 


MEG In his first novel, Steve Alten 

asks the question, What would happen 
if a 60-ft. prehistoric shark were to 
resurface somewhere? The answer, of 
course, is a whole lot of unpleasantness 
and just as much work for the book's 
paleontologist hero, Jonas Taylor, who 
come film time could have his scant 
emotional range best portrayed by, say, 
David Duchovny 


THE DEATH AND LIFE OF BOBBY Z 
The action begins when Tim, a loser 
imprisoned for killing a Hell's Angel, is 
called upon by the Feds to impersonate 
a carousing drug dealer, Bobby Z. Is he 
up to it? Is Nicolas Cage ready? 








Weissmuller 


Call of 
The Wild 


Tarzan swings into cable 
with a 58-hour retrospective 


E COULD HAVE FINISHED 
off Xena and Hercules 
he loved as viscerally as 
anyone on Melrose Place 
and his skirts were 
shorter than Heather Locklear’s. He is 
Tarzan, ape-reared jungle king, the 
subject of more than 90 books, 40 
movies and three TV series. Begin- 
ning on June 6 Ww ith a new documen 
tary, Investigating Tarzan, AMC will 
showcase 32 of the films for three non 
stop days and nights. They range from 
the 1918 Tarzan of the Apes through 
the Johnny Weissmuller vehicles of 
the 1930s and 40s (see our loinclothed 
hero beat up Nazis!) to the James Bon 
dian takes of the 1960s 
Tarzan’s creator, novelist Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, felt that many of the 
films made a mockery of his books 
Burroughs’ hero speaks the King’s 
English; the celluloid Tarzan grunts 
But the campiness of the movies is, of 
course, what makes them so much fun 
Unless you are Tarzan scholar George 
McWhorter, who believes Tarzan ap 
peals because he “represents freedom 
of choice.” For TV viewers, this sum 
mer at least, Tarzan represents free 
dom from reruns of Suddenly Susan 





i Tarzan of the Apes (1918) was 
one of the first movies to gross more 
than $1 million at the box office 





@ There have been 16 
magazines devoted to Tarzan-creator 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, a onetime 
pencil-sharpener salesman 

@ Burroughs’ other literary offspring? 
John Carter, an ex-C jerate 
soldier who winds up on Mars 

@ Since Tarzan and 
married, censors 
not have sex an 
result? 1939's Tarz 





on 








ne werent 
ed they could 
1S, a baby. The 
n Finds a Son! 
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BEHIND THE SPECTACLES 


Creating fireworks is a competitive and secretive 
business, A few family-owned companies, such as 
Zambelli Internationale, Fireworks by Grucci and 
Pyro Spectaculars, compete fiercely for the big 
displays and closely guard their “recipes”—the 
special mix of chemicals they use to create their 
unique effects. Here’s a layman's guide to some of 
their signature designs. 
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This unusual 
design from Sunset 
Fireworks of St 
Louis requires the 
precise arrange- 
ment and balance 
of chemical 
“marbles” within 
a single shell 


A beauty from 
Japan's Kase Co,: 
from more than a 
dozen shells shot 
into the air at 

the same time, a 
shower of hairlike 
golden threads 
emerges 
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Oh, Say 
Can You See? 


The race goes on for even more 
spectacular pyrotechnics 


OHN ADAMS SEEMS TO HAVE STARTED IT ALL 
The founding of our country, the Founding 
Father wrote to his wife Abigail, “ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illu 
minations, from one end of this continent to the 
other, from this time forward forevermore.” And 
thus, he predicted, we would always remember 
that momentous date in 1776—the second of July 
Adams was off by a couple of days (he was 
marking the resolution of independence; we cele 
brate the signing of the Declaration). But regard 
ing the guns, bonfires and illuminations, he was 
right on target. In typically American fashion, fire 
works displays have grown passé by overuse; they 
embellish everything these days from baseball 
games to Disney movie openings. Still, there’s 
something irresistible, and irreplaceable, about a 
July 4 sound-and-light show: “And the rocket’s 
red glare, the bombs bursting in air 
As they always have been, fireworks are hand- 
crafted. Computers may trigger the bursts and cre 
ate complex “choreography,” but the basic recipe 
for many fireworks has remained unchanged for a 
hundred years: potassium nitrate or perchlorate 
sulfur, charcoal or aluminum; plus assorted chemi 
cals to produce varied hues. “With all the space-age 
advances,” says Dave Oppermann, a “play-by-play 
commentator, “they're still making fireworks much 
the way they have for hundreds of years.” John 
Adams would be content—give or take a day or two 





@ Macy's Fireworks Spectacular in NEW YORK 
anating from four barges in the East 
River, is the nation’s biggest July 4 show. 








avy Pier in cuHicaco offers two displays, on 
5, with live entertainment too 









erial portrait: ted by the Japar 
any Kase make SEaTTLe’s Family f 
Lake Union one of the nation’s most distinc 
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@ The three-day Fair saint Lout 
at the Gateway Arch boasts firew 






y night 




















in Memphis, 
Tenn., plans for 
remembering 
the death 
of Elvis are 
nothing short of, 


, King-size 





‘Time to 
Be Elvish 


Celebrations abound for 
several big anniversaries 


HE KING IS DEAD, BUT THE 
parties live on. Elvis Presley 
died on Aug. 16, 1977, and 
now, 20 years later, it seems 
like every institution in 
Memphis, Tenn., from Graceland to 
Presley's old karate school, is playing 
host to memorial events. Some 50,000 
fans are expected to descend on the 
city for Elvis Week, including a sizable 
number of fan-club presidents, for 
whom special events are planned. 

But there’s still plenty to do for the 
rest of us. Activities include a special 
concert in which the star, via the won- 
ders of modern video technology, will 
“perform” with a whole slew of his old 
bandmates, as well as the annual Can- 
dlelight Vigil at Graceland, Elvis cruis- 
es, seminars at his old high school, light 
shows set to his music, an auction from 
the estate of an avid fan, and early 
morning meditations at his grave site 
(they're free, but they're at 6) Even if 
you can’t make it to Memphis, you can 
still participate. A Blue Suede Shoes 
ballet, performed by the Cleveland San 
Jose Ballet, is touring the country, and 
RCA is releasing the four-volume Elvis 
Presley Platinum: A Life in Music, 
which contains 100 recordings, 77 of 
them previously unreleased, including 
Elvis’ version of Blowin’ in the Wind. 
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COMING OF AGE 
Disney World is in the 
middle of 15 months of 
massive celebrations for 
its 25th anniversary 
(opening day was Oct. 1, 
1971), which means 
more fireworks, more 
parades, more rides and 
more trinkets than ever— 
including a special-edition 
Barbie, wearing Mickey 
Mouse ears. 
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YELLOWSTONE 
BUBBLES ON 

The world's first national 
park celebrates its 125th 
birthday this year, but you 
don’t really need an 
excuse to visit the Old 
Faithful geyser, enjoy 
Yellowstone's magical 
array of steaming rivers 
and bubbling mud 
cauldrons, or spy on the 
park's resident bison, 
bears, wolves and eagles. 








@ Keepers think one of 
the meerkats at Happy 
Hollow Zoo in San Jose, 
Calif., may be pregnant 
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@ Knoxville Zoo 

in Tennessee has 
two new lions, 
including one-year- 
old Asian (but call 
him Simba, if you 
wish), and is 
getting another 

in the fall 


@ Warthogs are 
rare in America 
and can be seen at 
only a few zoos, 
such as those in 
Palm Desert, 
Calif.; Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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Thanks to Disney, some 
not-so-sexy animals are 
having their time in the sun 


IF THE NAMES 
Timon, Pumbaa 
Simba or Nala 
don’t mean any- 
thing to you, then 
you probably don’t 
know people who 
count their age in single digits. These 
are names many zookeepers heat 
every day as children gazing at 
meerkats, warthogs and lion cubs re- 
call the characters from Disney's 1994 
hit The Lion King. “The popularity of 
these animals in the last three years 
has been amazing,” says Greg Hud- 
son, director of the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Zoo. “It’s great. We can take 
that and educate [more kids] about 
the social structure of those animals.” 

By happy chance, warthogs and 
meerkats also make neat zoo animals. 
Unlike most desert creatures, includ- 
ing lions, both are busy during the 
day. Warthogs wallow in mud (it's 
their sunscreen) and throw clumps of 
it at one another. Meerkats, highly 
gregarious, dig and perch cutely on 
their haunches. While no zoo admits 
to choosing its new guests because of 
a movie, several will have suspicious- 
ly Lion King-appropriate exhibitions 
open this summer, notably Busch Gar- 
dens in Tampa Bay, Fla., which has 
an “Edge of Africa” safari based on the 
Serengeti, where the movie was set 
and the Oklahoma City Zoo, which 
houses both meerkats and lions in its 
“Lion Overlook.” At the San Diego 
Wild Animal Park’s new “Heart of 
Africa” exhibit, guests can participate 
in field experiments and get up close 
and personal with some animals. Hur 
ry! Disney’s next hit may be Hercules, 
and no zoos have winged horses. 











SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


Third in a Series: Exploring the Possibilities 


Today's plastics set the pace 
on the information highway. 


s you travel the information highway, 
here’s a fact to consider: almost all the 
technological advances we take for granted every 
day — our compact cell phones, our laptop 
computers, our digital diaries, our CDs — 
would be virtually impossible 


without plastics 


In fact, nearly 20 different types 





of plastics are used in today’s 
communications products. Design versatility, 
lightweight portability and impact- 
and shatter-resistance are just a few 
of the performance attributes that 
make plastics the material of choice 
for most of the high-tech products 
that keep us personally and pro 


fessionally up to speed. 


Today's wireless cell phones, for 
example, crafted of engineering plastics, fit in 
a pocket or purse and weigh in at about 3 
ounces, a fraction of what these phone designs 
weighed just a decade ago. Or you can stay 
connected with a handy 
electronic pager, low-cost, 
molded plastic devices that 
are standard equipment for 
business people, parents and 
anyone who needs to stay 


in touch. 





Communication is also easier than ever 





these days with the popularity of the pre- 





paid telephone calling card. These break- 
resistant plastic cards carry dollar-value data on a 
magnetic strip that’s instantly read by the pay 
phone for convenient, low-cost 
calling. Innovative, colorful 
brand-name cards have even 


become collectibles 


But nowhere does today’s 
plastics technology set the pace more than in the 
office, where computers, printers, scanners and 
faxes are essential tools for 
efficiency and creativity. Every one 
of these products, from the inside 
out, relies on tough, versatile 
plastics for its construction and 
performance. And just imagine 
what they'd weigh — and cost 


without lightweight plastics 


Today’s plastics make the modern office portable, 
too, with laptops, cell phones i 

and digital diaries or personal 
organizers that make the 
most of plastic’s light weight, 
compactness and impact 


resisitance 


So the next time you're traveling the information 
highway, remember: you have today’s plastics to 


thank in large part for the easy ride 


To learn more about plastics in technology, 


visit http://www.plasticsresource.com 
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PLASTICS MAKE IT POSSIBLE™ 
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Beyond 
Burgers 


With fancy new grills and 
unlikely recipes, barbecuing 
has become a gourmet act 


EMEMBER WHEN BARBECU- 
ing was a simple matter of 
throwing burgers on the 
grill and keeping the smoke 
out of your eyes? Well, out- 
door cooking has gone gourmet, with 
an array of barbecue books, acces- 
sories and top-of-the-line grills that 
really make you earn that “World’s 
Greatest Chef” apron. Viking, for ex 
ample, offers high-end gas grills up to 
65 in. wide (in case you're entertaining 
the U.S. Army), fully equipped with 
side burners, wok ring and built-in 
smoker system, for a cool $4,500. An 
other nifty piece of equipment (for 
less than $400) is a smoker called the 
Big Green Egg. This ceramic oval, 
based on the traditional Japanese 
cooker called a kKamado, uses no water 
yet keeps food moist and can smoke a 
turkey in just two hours 
Unusual flavorings are gaining 
popularity. When water smoking, cre- 
ative barbecuers add wine or herb sea 
sonings to the water for some extra 
zing. For more twists connoisseurs 
mix specialty hardwood chips with the 
charcoal: buttonwood from the Florida 
Keys, for example, gives meat and fish 
a woody flavor less sweet than mes- 
quite. “It’s like picking out a wine,’ 
says Scott Fine, editor of On the Grill 
magazine. Nor is barbecuing limited 
to meat, fish and chicken anymore. 
Bobby Flay, restaurant owner and host 
of Lifetime’s The Main Ingredient, 
likes to put corn bread on the grill, as 
well as pineapples and peaches. 
Daniel Liberatoscioli, president of the 
Restaurant School in Philadelphia, 
grills grapefruit slices brushed with 
honey and thyme. Still, if no one is 
looking, you can sneak on a hot dog. 


For state-of-the-art 
smoking, the Big 
Green Egg pror 
no muss, no fus 
less cooking t 











Get two barbecuers together, and you'll probably get an argument over sauce. 
There are geographic variations (some sauces in North Carolina are vinegar based; 
in South Carolina, mustard based); and ingredients can range from beer to, believe 
it or not, cough syrup. Flay, the owner of New York City’s Mesa Grill, offers his: 


2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

1 medium Spanish onion, coarsely 
chopped 

3 cloves fresh garlic, coarsely chopped 

7 plum tomatoes, coarsely diced 
cup catsup 
cup red wine vinegar 

2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 

2 tablespoons dark brown sugar 

2 tablespoons honey 

3 tablespoons molasses 

1 tablespoon Dijon mustard 

3 tablespoons ancho chile powder 
cup water 

2 chipotle chiles, canned 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
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Melt the butter over medium heat 
in a heavy-bottomed saucepan. Add 
he onions and garlic, and cook until 
translucent, three to four minutes 
Add the tomatoes and simmer for 10 
minutes. Add the remaining ingredi 
ents and simmer for an additional 20 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Trans- 
fer the mixture to a food processor and 
puree until smooth. Season with salt 
and pepper to taste. Pour into a bowl 
and allow to cool at room tempera- 
ture. The sauce will keep for one week 
stored in a tightly sealed container in 
the refrigerator 

Makes approximately 4 cups. 





Guess 


who's 
drinking 


milk? 


in the time it takes to read this, | became the 
world’s fastest man. Was it my unique posture and upper 
body strength? Or did the skim milk in my healthy diet 
help? After all, that’s what many pro trainers recommend. 
One thing's for sure. It wasn’t just the gold shoes. 











There are other places to fish. 


There are also 
smaller skies and lesser trout. 





Jamboree 


A Baedeker of America’s 
favorite down-home dishes 


OR ANYONE WHO HAS EVER 
dreamed of partying on the 
beach with a huge, all-the- 
fixin’s clambake—complete 
with damp rocks, a recalci- 
trant fire and lobsters that trudge pur- 
posefully out from under the tarp— 
Sheila Lukins’ U.S.A. Cookbook (Work- 
man; $19.95) is the way to go. Better to 
read about her fresh peas than harvest 
your own bullets, and to serve her herbed 
bass than your limp concoction that 
drives the guests out after the lobsters. 
The author is the doyenne of Amer- 
When you choose either assurance of excellence, inspired ican home cooking, and the best parts of 
her book are little sideline essays about 
the byways of food, such as planking 
shad, making piccalilli, a section on 
fresh-fruit desserts (including a silken 
National Park for your fishing or meals, top professional guides strawberry ice) and the ineffable glory of 
peaches (part of the rose family, she re- 
ports). Lukins writes with the unforced 
Montana at her very best settle for less than Montana authority of her affection for the U.S., 
which she crisscrossed 50 times to gath- 
er the 600 recipes here. United Airlines 
has just gone American and is serving 
= SA a 36,000 dishes a day from U.S.A. Cook- 
¢" frontier Travels book. As porch reading, it’s a whopper, 
but it would be hard to find a better culi- 
Where Montana Keeps Her Promises nary guide to the salad days of summer. 
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estimate that 4 million Americans have chronic 


leading cause of liver transplantation in the U.S. 

100 Americans will die from complications of 
titi C this year alone, and within the next 10 to 20 
is expected to triple. If you received blood 
ring a medical procedure or as a medical 

for hepatitis C. Unprotected sex with 
use of illicit intravenous or intranasal 

it greater risk for developing hepatitis C. 
where exposure to blood can occur, 

’ , emergency medical technicians and 

at higher risk for hepatitis C infection. 

c Ss of hepatitis C infection include tattoo- 
9 oF sharing razors or toothbrushes. Beyond 
t factors, hundreds of thousands of people with 
ay are notin any high-risk group. If you're at risk 
$C, get tested. In many cases, hepatitis C can be 
Hf You suspect you are at risk, see your doctor 
LIVER FOUNDATION for free information. 
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@A dance routine performed during the 
commemoration in Washington last year 


Jubilee 


Juneteenth—which celebrates 
slavery’s end—is catching on 


EXAS GOT THE BIG NEWS A 
little late. On June 19, 1865 
nearly a month after the Civ- 
il War ended and more than 
two years after President 
Abraham Lincoln issued the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation—General Gordon 
Granger of the Union Army landed at 
Galveston, Texas, and read aloud Gen- 
eral Order No. 3: “The people of Texas 
are informed that in accordance with a 
Proclamation from the Executive of the 
United States, all slaves are free.” 
Spontaneous celebrations broke out 
in Galveston and spread around the 
state—and thus the holiday of “June- 
teenth” began. Traditionally, the date 
has been marked in Texas with parades, 
picnics, dances and other events; in 1979 
state legislator Al Edwards led a success- 
ful push to make it an official state holi- 
day. Juneteenth has also caught on else- 
where: celebrations are held in more 
than 30 states, and this year the holiday 
should have even more of a national 
presence. On April 10 the U.S. Senate 
approved a resolution sponsored by ma- 
jority leader Trent Lott of Mississippi 
and minority leader Thomas Daschle of 
South Dakota recognizing June 19 as 
“Juneteenth Independence Day” and 
encouraging its observance nationally. 





The first high-fidelity system with 


a Napoleon complex. 





It may be small. But the Bose® Acoustic Wave® music system is definitely an 
overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology, And 
it produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing 
thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it. 
Call or write now for our complimentary guide to this award-winning system. 
Because, like the system itself, it’s available directly from Bose. 


Call today. 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A742. 
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TIME FOR KIDS, America’s newest classroom magazine for upper elementary and middle school 
students, is already close to 1,200,000 readers strong! And teachers parents und kids — give us 
top grades! That's because it’s the only classroom magazine that can draw on all of TIME maga 
zine’s tremendous resources ... so kids get the most exciting up-to-the-minute reporting anywhere! 


CALL TO ORDER NOW: 1-800-777-8600 
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Baseball Mixes It Up 


Interleague play is not just for the World Series anymore 


HEN THE CHICAGO CUBS 

and Chicago White Sox 

last played in a game that 

meant something, Ted- 

dy Roosevelt was Pres- 

ident and sos had just been adopted as 
the universal distress signal. Most 
sportswriters thought the White Sox, 
known as the Hitless Wonders, need- 
ed to send out just such a call against 
the Cubs, who had won a record 116 
games behind the poetic double-play 
relay of Tinker to Evers to Chance. But 
funny things happen in baseball, and 
the Southsiders won the fourth World 
Series ever played, four games to two. 
A funny thing is happening in 
baseball this year too. For the first time, 
teams from the American League will be 


playing teams from the National League 
in games that actually count toward 
the standings. The first of those will be 
played on June 12, when the San Fran- 
cisco Giants visit the Texas Rangers. 

Purists are concerned that this 
crossbreeding will somehow diminish 
the importance of the World Series. 
But the owners felt they needed some- 
thing to bring back the fans disillu- 
sioned by the 1994 strike, and the play- 
ers are genuinely excited about facing 
the best of the other league. Now fans 
in San Diego will be able to see Ken 
Griffey Jr. in person, just as fans in 
Seattle will get their first look at Hideo 
Nomo. Imagine what the N.B.A. would 
be like if Michael Jordan never came to 
town. 





@ The 1906 Cubs—featuring, from 
eft, the storied infield of Harry 
Steinfeldt, Joe Tinker, Johnny Evers 
and Frank Chance—failed to beat 
the underdog White Sox in the World 
Series, the last time the two Chicago 
rivals played for real 














JUNE 12 SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS at 
TEXAS RANGERS. The very first interleague 
regular-season game 

JUNE 13 BALTIMORE ORIOLES at 
ATLANTA BRAVES. Baseball's two best 
teams in a possible World Series 

JUNE 13 BOSTON RED SOX at NEW 
YORK METS. The Bosox return to the scene 
of their 1986 World Series Game 6 crime 
JUNE 16 NEW YORK METS at NEW YORK 
YANKEES. The Subway Series begins 

JUNE 16 CHICAGO CUBS at CHICAGO 
WHITE SOX. It has been 91 years since 
these big-shouldered teams met 
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American Visions 


You’ve never seen America like this before. 


Join ROBERT HUGHES for a landmark exploration of 


America — who we are and where we come from — 





through the lens of American art. 
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Modem Art, New York 
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JASPER 
JOHNS 
Flag, 1954-5 — 





TIME Special Issue 
Coming May 26. On newsstands for four 


weeks and online at http://time.com 


Eight-Part Series on PBS 

Premieres May 28. Check your local listings for 
times or visit http://www.pbs.org. Presented 
on PBS by Thirteen/WNET in New York : a. 
American 
A New Knopf Hardcover Visions 
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T’S THE RUSH TO SUMMER? CAN’T WE LINGER 
over spring? How come in spring we have 
spring cleaning and Tax Day, whereas in 
summer we have festivals? Why don’t we 
have a new crop of spring movies? 

Because in summer, we need amelioration. Spring is fine 
in itself. Spring can afford Tax Day. A summer movie in 
spring would be like a glob of marshmallow on tiramisu. 

In spring, the fancy turns lightly. In summer, when bug 
bites reach their apogee and people judge you by the color of 
your skin (and yet you are well advised, for health reasons, to 
daub yourself with sun block to the power of 24), the fancy 
turns glutinous. A summer day that is lovely is basically a 
spring day. An echt summer day is icky. You are 
willing to sit through Meatballs 4. 

Granted, there is no bouncier gener- 
alization than “the girls in their sum- 
mer dresses.” But doesn’t it apply . 
primarily to late-spring-early- 
summer? How about when 
those dresses start to wilt and 
those girls start deciding it’s 
too hot to smooch? 

And doesn’t gossamer 
garb become problematic 
when people are lurching 
back and forth between 
blast furnace and air condi- 
tioning? Here’s summer in a 
nutshell: you're dragging your- 
self along over torrid pavement 
and you're hit by a blast of AC ex- 
haust. Then you get on the supposed 
good side of that churning machine and 
the fine film of sweat that covers your entire per- 
son freezes, so it’s as if you've been dipped in a schlocky mar- 
garita too heavy on the salt. There is little difference between 
summer weather and aversion therapy. 

It’s not just spring (and fall) that summer suffers in com- 
parison with. Take winter. I don’t care how cold it is in win- 
ter, you can generally get warm. And cozy. Then when you 
bundle up and venture out, you go from toasty to bracing. In 
summer you go from icy to broasted. 

The sun doesn’t stay down long enough in summer. Hey, 
I like daylight. But if the evening is still young at 11:30 p.m. 
and glare is going to commence in six hours, when do you get 
any sleep? The following afternoon, that’s when; and I don’t 
know about you, but I cannot recall ever awaking at 4 p.m. 
feeling chipper. 

The worst thing about summer, though, is that some- 
thing causes us to regard it, from a distance, as a golden op- 
portunity. This summer, we tell ourselves in February, we're 
going to have a big block of time—to relax and enjoy the kids, 
to take that vacation we've always dreamed of, to get that 
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Roy Blount Jr. 


‘Too Darn Hot 


A dissenter’s view: With a blast of AC, summer is just hell frozen over 























work project finished. Somehow it never occurs to us, until 
summer actually arrives, that not one of these three 
prospects is in any way compatible with either of the others. 

“Summer afternoon—summer afternoon; to me those 
have always been the two most beautiful words in the Eng- 
lish language,” Henry James once remarked to Edith Whar- 
ton. Well, the words, sure. The words “murmurous haunt of 
flies on summer eves” (Keats) are felicitous, but how about 
the flies? And let us remember that Henry James lived in 
England, where what is so rare as a day of sun? I'll bet James 
didn’t rhapsodize over summer afternoons back in St. Louis. 
I have researched decades of public statements made by 
Enos (“Country”) Slaughter, the old Southern-reared, hell- 

for-leather St. Louis Cardinal, and I have not found 
a single reference to the salubriousness of 
home-field summer afternoons. 

Molly Ivins once said, with re- 
spect to the elder George Bush, 
that no one is a true Texan who 
uses “summer” as a verb. If 
summer drives you away 
from where you live, your 
roots are indeed suspect. If 
it doesn’t, though, and you 
live in Texas or any other 
state south of Maine, the 
only verb you use for three 
months of the year is buried 
in the contraction “innit,” as 

in “Whee-ooo, innit hot?” 

It’s true that I grew up in 
Georgia, moved north one summer 
30 years ago, and haven't lived any- 
where south of Brooklyn since. A few 

years ago I did spend July in Atlanta, where I 
found to my ethnic chagrin that at temperatures over 90° I 
could no longer digest hush puppies. You might accuse me 
of having some kind of compensatory agenda, like an ex- 
communist swung drastically to the right. 

Who knows? With all this talk of summer, I am not think- 
ing clearly. But neither will you. Summer thickens every- 
one’s intelligence. Look up summer in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, and you will find this citation (whose spelling I 
have modernized); “I had rather shiver and shake for cold in 
the middle of summer, than burn in the middle of winter.” 

Who wrote that? Sir Thomas More. A knight, a saint, a 
humanist, a wit, a martyr and a man, famously, for all sea- 
sons. And yet a man so besotted by the idea of summer, evi- 
dently, that he would foist that season’s worst weather off 
onto winter. 

Or maybe he’s saying he'd rather put up with a cold snap 
in June than be burned, literally, at the stake in December. 
In which case, I have a retort for him that is snappy enough 
for summer; Duh. = 
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First Beau for the 
First Daughter? 


The heart aches for CHELSEA CLINTON. No 
sooner does she settle on a college than 
everyone begins speculating that her 
choice had nothing to do with Stanford's 
organic chemistry department but every- 
thing to do with some romantic chemistry 
she may have with a popular freshman 
named MARC MEZVINSKY. The shaggy- 
haired hunk squired her around campus 
last month, escorted her and a group of 
friends to a frat party and is rumored to 
have lined up a White House internship 
this summer. 

Leave them alone! say their mutual 
pals, who report that the teenagers have 
been friends—just friends—since meet- 
ing in Hilton Head, S.C., last December. 
Next fall, it will be up to the Secret Ser- 
vice to keep the prying press away from 
Chelsea’s freshman mixers. 


Call It the Knicks’ New Tag-Team Offense 


It was one for the record books—it just wasn’t the kind of record the NEW YORK KNICKS were 
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By MARTHA PICKERILL 


Reporting 
Frankly 


Even folks normally devoid of 
sympathy for chipper, con 
spicuously married talk-show 
host KATHIE LEE GIFFORD 
winced last week as her battle 
with the Globe escalated into 
an ugly war of attrition. Kathie 
Lee vehemently denied the 
tabloid’s cheesy allegations 
that her husband, football Hall 
of Famer FRANK GIFFORD, had 


cheated on her, saying that 
next the tab would report on 
her alien baby fathered by co 
Philbin. The 
tabloid responded by self 
righteously publishing what 


host Regis 


its editors say is shots from a 
videotape of Frank Gifford’s 
tryst with a 46-year-old con 
sultant in a ritzy New York 
City hotel. The Globe staff 
maintains that by maligning 
their reporters’ research, the 
Giffords were simply asking 
for it. “They called the story a 
‘complete fabrication,” said 
editor Tony Frost. “Our 








hands were forced into show- 
ing we had the proof.” But it 


looking to set. Game 5 of a best-of-seven playoff series between the Knicks and the MIAMI HEAT 
turned into a sport that closely resembled professional wrestling. The b-ball brawlers were an 
unlikely duo: the Knicks’ Bible-toting Charlie Ward and the Heat's P.J. Brown, winner of the never seems to take very 
league's citizenship award. Near the end of the game, Ward backed into Brown, almost upend- much to force the Globe’s 


hands. The Giffords called on 
the public to respect their pri- 
vacy, but this time they did 
not confirm or deny the sto 
ry’s authenticity. 


ing him. Brown then hooked an arm around Ward's waist, flipped him as if he were a cheerleader 
and threw him to the floor. Knicks Patrick Ewing, Allan Houston, Larry Johnson and John Starks 
left their bench, a lesser N.B.A. no-no. The N.B.A. gave a record five Knicks a one-game sus- 
pension. Miami’s Brown was suspended for two games; Ward for one. 
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Panned in 
Cannes 


To first-time movie director 
JOHNNY DEPP, pride of au- 
teurship beats a glowing 
review any day. “Regardless 
of what people think of the 
movie, it’s my film,” said the 
director of The Brave. At his 
Cannes Film Festival press 
screening, Depp experienced 
a noble tradition of the 50- 
year-old festival: booing at the 
end of a crummy picture. 
During his spell in Cannes, 
Depp toted around the Holly- 
wood , which round- 
ly panned his work. Marlon 
Brando co-stars with Depp in 
the grim tale of a poor Native 
American who agrees to be in 
a snuff film to earn $50,000 
for his family. The pinch-me 
part for Depp was climbing 
the Palais steps with girlfriend 
KATE MOSS to show the film 
officially. “To be accepted by 
those people was one of the 
best moments of my life,” he 
said. No matter what they 
thought of his film. 


Chuck D Brings tha Newz 


You'd think a guy who once rhymed New York Post with 
“burned us like toast” might be a little wary about a career in 
the news biz, but CHUCK D of the rap group Public Enemy just 
signed up to be a reporter on cable’s Fox News Channel. Chuck 
(Carlton Ridenhour) aims to snag younger viewers: he’s rap’s 
answer to David Brinkley. “Young people are not optimistic,” 
Chuck says. “We've got to figure out ways to inform them. 
They're gonna be running things really soon.” His first mission 
(he won't call it an assignment) was to revisit the Philadelphia 
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site of Colin Powell's 
volunteerism rally to 


z see if the locals are 


better off now that 
famous people have 


2 painted over their graf- 


fiti. “A lot of politicians 
and bigwigs came by 
and did their thing,” 
says Chuck. “Every- 
body looks for the 
quick, quick, quick sto- 
ry, but results happen 
over a long time.” Rap 
fans, don’t despair— 
Chuck will still kick out 
the jams in between 
missions. 
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How did Jodie 
Foster's brother 
earn the 
nickname 
Buddy? In his 
book Foster 
Child, Buddy Foster explores 
Jodie’s sex life, their mother’s 
affair with a woman and 
many family secrets. Last 
week the actress called her 
brother “a distant 
acquaintance motivated 
solely by greed and sour 
2 grapes.” He’s no Buddy now. 
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PQ CNN talk host 

Larry King, 63, 

swears off 

marriage every 

few years, but 

then hope 
triumphs over experience. 

* His latest intended is Shawn 

5 Southwick, 37, who will 

< become Mrs. King No. 7. 
They met in front of Tiffany 

- in Manhattan, but now she is 

= sporting a gumball-size 

“ diamond from Harry 
Winston, down the street 





Princess 
Of Tides 


Powered by baby food 
and bananas, 22-year-old 
SUSIE MARONEY of Aus- 
tralia became the first 
woman to swim from 
Cuba to Florida in her 
second attempt at that 
odyssey last week. Inside 
a sharkproof cage at- 
tached to the good ship 
Reel Lady, Maroney 
crawled 112 miles in 24) 
hours. In the wee small 
hours she _hallucinated, 
seeing monkeys in the water. And to distract herself from 
the hammerhead sharks cruising by, she mentally re- 
played Seinfeld episodes. Upon arrival in Florida, her 
tongue swollen from salt water, her skin tattooed with jel- 
lyfish stings, she said, “So many times you think, ‘I just 
don’t want to keep going.’” Then she passed out cold. Lat- 
er Maroney announced plans to swim some 140 miles 
from Cuba to Mexico. Good thing Seinfeld is back next 
season; she'll have fresh dialogue for the trip. 
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We're giving mothers some valuable insights 


on caring for their families. For example, 
here’s the telltale sign of a sudden 120° fever. 


» everything we can to give Columbia off ‘patients the mo’ 
her all the information the shared expertise of the comprehie11si.c 


she needs. Take our nation’s largest network of 





Tange Olservices 
quarterly magazine, outpatient surgery centers, possible. Just like moms 

Zon Columbia One Source® lt hospitals and homecare have done for centuries. 

x pe outlines practical ways ~ ey Look for us on the net or 


* 
to live a healthier life. Then * al Me call 1-800-COLUMBIA for 
there’s our Web site, with \ | Pe, = 


articles on healthcare issues 






a physician referral or a free 





© COLUMBIA’ 


Healthcare has never worked 
like this before. 


http://www.columbia.net 
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copy of Columbia One Source. 
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The most fun front-wheeldrive 


Tie 


vehicle since the Big Wheel. 


Now thatvou re’ @ grown-up, you can’t be confined to the driveway anymare 
The all-new Chevy” Venture” is ready to conquer a whole country full of Key. Lime Pies, funny accents 
and one-oFa-kind scenery: So even though. it offers a‘surprisingly smooth 


“<car-like ride and is available with traction control, it’s still been known to get stuck in a tourist trap. 


Chevy Venture qu Let's Go! 


For a free brochure sad video, call toll free 15888-950-VENTURE ox visit us ot www, chevrolet.com 





